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The Teacher’s Obstacles. I. 


By H. THISELTON MARK, Manchester.* 


‘* What to Thought a veil must prove, 
That an Action may remove; 

Thus by Doing you shall know 

What it is you have to do.”’ 


A short article appeared in a religious newspaper not 
long ago, entitled, ‘That Troublesome Class.” It com- 
menced with the words: “ Mr. , I shall really have 
to give up that class of mine,” adding, reflectively: “Is 
there a superintendent, past or present, who has not had 
to listen more than once to this confession? ” 

Undoubtedly there are very real difficulties and dis- 
couragements in the teacher’s work, and, at times, these 
may seem almost insuperable. The article referred to 
was illustrated by pictures intended to illustrate certain 
of the difficulties which arise from the peculiar tempera- 
ment of individual scholars. The first picture represents 
the boy who “can’t keep still;” he is photographed in 
the act of trying to sit on both hands, hold his book open 
on his knee, and look straight in front of him at the 
same time. Another picture is inscribed, “ Mischief 
Brewing,” and shows the restless type in the more exag- 
gerated form of the boy who does not want to keep still. 
Between them we have a boy, all eyes and eagerness, his 
hand stretched out to gain attention—he is the “too 
clever one.” The fourth is the youth who “ condescends 
to come.” There is no blinking the fact that these are 
suggestions of real difficulties which, in even mild combi- 
nations, may produce a “troublesome class.” In indi- 
vidual cases, however, there is often one, but only one, 
remedy, and that is individual treatment. Some of the 
teacher’s difficulties can be better met and dealt with in 
class than anywhere else; othérs cannot be satisfactorily 
handled in the class, and the teacher must use some more 
direct and personal method. We must learn to be in 
wait for opportunities to reach the pupils individually. 
One excellent method is that of home visitation. On 
such occasions silence as to school troubles should be the 
teacher’s golden rule. A boy who has been complained 
of on the occasion of the home visit, and has heard about 
it from his parents afterwards, with, probably, a parting 
reminder before leaving home for school, is not likely to 
enter his class with a feeling of readiness to come under 
the teacher’s influence. If, on the other hand, there is 
general disorder or listlessness, the cause is either in the 
teacher’s matter, or method, or manner—hints with re- 
gard to which have been thrown out in the preceding 
chapters—or in the school conditions and organization. 
Bad ventilation, over-crowding, noise in other classes, 
unsuitable grading of the classes, the constant jangling 
of the bell, are causes which arise outside the class, and 
require different remedies. 

Amongst the familiarly-recognized obstacles with which 
a teacher has to contend, there are one or two which, 
whilst individual in their manifestation, are quite general 
in their operation. Undoubtedly, one of the obstacles in 
the way of moral training is to be found in the habits 
which some of the children may have already formed, 
owing to bad environment or example. Even restless- 
ness and mischief are largely matters of habit. Hence, 
we have spoken of the need for creating the habit of 








*From ‘‘ The Teacher and the Child: Education inthe Home 
and Sunday School.’’ 


attention. The only way to correct habit is to create 
habit. The mere word of correction is not enough. A 
new mode of acting must be set in operation—a mode of 
acting which, by repetition, will become a habit, counter- 
vailing the one which we wish to eradicate. If, up to this 
point, we have seen one thing more plainly than another, 
it is that human beings are destined to grow, whatever 
happens, and that a mere lopping-off method is, there- 
fore, no true method of training. As a trainer’s word, 
“Don’t” is only prefatory to “ Do.” Habits only repre- 
sent the way that we have traveled in the past, and, if 
we have been coming by a wrong way, we do not correct 
the mistake by standing still. We must take a new 
path. Regarded in this light, habits are not so final as 
they would otherwise seem. They are always in the 
making. Our present habits show the way that we have 
come, but not the way that we are bound to go. They 
are facts about us, a cloak that we wear, but they are 
not yet ourselves. Habit is not the whole truth about 
any one of us, child or adult. Our nobler powers may 
possibly be like the fires of a long-dormant volcano. The 
volcano has settled down into a habit of silence, and peo- 
ple wonder if it is not now extinct. But one day the 
warning roar is heard and the mountain bursts forth into 
living flame. So in man, burning enthusiasms may 
appear where all had seemed sluggish and commonplace. 
The most commonplace man is always something more 
than “a bundle of habits.” We are always capable of 
climbing out of the ruts that we have got into. It is 
possible, of course, to perpetuate our past and sink deeper 
into the ruts. But this fact should not dismay the © 
teacher. A child’s character, at least, is not definitely 
set. And even men have been known, time and again, 
to break with a course of living which they have followed 
for years. For the teacher, one part of the energy we 
call faith is a right belief in moral processes. 

Tradition and environment furnish us with other phases 
of the broad and difficult task of moral training. But 
one thing is certain, at least in the case of children, that 
there is no past which a present of the right kind cannot 
overcome, and no present against which a devoted teacher 
may not strive with hopes of success. There is an im- 
mediate influence of noble thoughts. The pupils are the 
better then and there for every good impression they re- 
ceive, and their memories are forever enriched. All our 
imaginings, and by far the greatest part of our activities, 
spring from the materials which memory has stored. 
With what compelling tenderness Ruskin portrays the 
teacher’s opportunity of service in his picture of a 
woman’s work amongst little children in the closing words 
of his chapter on “ Queen’s Gardens”! Keeping to his 
simile of gardens he compares children to the flowers— 
“flowers that could bless you for having blessed them, 
and will love you for having loved them—flowers that 
have thoughts like yours and lives like yours, and which, 
once saved, you save forever. Is this only a little power? 
Far among the moorlands and the rocks—far in the dark- 
ness of the terrible streets—these feeble florets are lying, 
with all their fresh leaves torn and their stems broken. 
Will you never go down to them, nor set them in order 
in their little fragrant beds, nor fence them in their 
trembling from the fierce wind?” 

But, whilst new environment enters into personality, 
and the teacher is part of the child’s environment, the 
teacher is something more. In virtue of the human re- 


. lationship, and of the aims with which the teacher seeks 
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to identify himself with the child, teacher and pupil are 
spiritually one. We need not fear to identify ourselves 
too closely with children’s thoughts and interests of 
whatever kind. The more the thought of the teacher 
prevails with the child the better is he safeguarded from 
many possible ills. Of the two streams of influence play- 
ing upon the child—the one tending to bring him under 
the spell of the standards by which he is surrounded, the 
other to lift him above those standards—the teacher is 
one of the greatest of the forces which tends to elevate. 
This living and nobler part of the child’s environment 
combats that which tends to his spiritual poverty and 
degradation. 

Another far-reaching influence upon character with 
which the teacher has to reckon, and which he is often 
compelied to reckon amongst his obstacles, is heredity. 
Of the reality of this factor in the moral life of the child 
there is no need to speak. It is quite commonly recog- 
nized, tho not always, perhaps, with quite sufficient stress 
upon the fact that a good heredity is one of the greatest 
helps in the way of moral progress. “The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” The effects of good and evil are handed down 
“to the third and to the fourth generation.” It was for 
this reason that Oliver Wendell Holmes, on being asked 
when the education of a child should begin, replied: “A 
hundred years before its birth.” A child is influenced 
and morally helped by what his father’s fathers were; our 
great-grandchildren will be influenced by what we are. 
Holmes has also written an admirable story, “The 
Guardian Angel,” in one chapter of which he states in a 
single sentence his view as to the degree in which our 
ancestors continue to live in us. “This body,” he says, 
“in which we journey across the isthmus between the 
two oceans is not a private carriage, but an omnibus.” 
So fully does he believe that the influence, almost the 
presence, of our ancestors is with us from first to last. 
The part of the moral educator, in view of this fact of 
heredity, is suggested in this story by the ambiguity of 
the term “ guardian angel.” We are left in uncertainty 
up to the very last page as to whether the heroine, a girl 
of strong and varied inherited impulses, is more protected 
by the influence of a pious ancestress who had suffered 
death by burning for her faith, or by the watchful care 
of a true-hearted old scholar and author who befriended 
her at critical moments. Beneath the portrait of the 
martyr, which hung in the girl’s home, the words were 
still legible, ‘“‘ Thou hast made a covenant, O Lord, with 
me and my children forever” ; and there are indications 
of the fulfilment of this confidence. But the book is 
really a tribute to the power of the living friend. For, 
tho the portrait of the martyred woman appears at the 
close of the story just above the newly-chiseled bust of 
the aged scholar, her living friend, it is to the latter that 
the girl steps up, and, kissing the marble forehead, says, 
“This is the face of my Guardian Angel.” The girl’s 
evil heredity was partly overcome by transmitted forces 
of good, but even more than by these forces, by the in- 
fluence of a belpful friend. 

(To be continued. ) 
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According to Attorney General Cunneen, of New 
York, school savings banks are a violation of the letter 
of the banking law of New York state. Section 31 of 
that law reads: “No bank, banking association, individ- 
ual banker, firm, corporation, person or persons shall ad- 
vertise or put forth a sign as a savings bank, or in any 
way solicit or receive deposits as a savings bank.” 

The attorney general also says that while this scheme 
of school savings banks “may be commendable in many 
respects, it will unquestionably be subject to many abuses 
were it allowable and proper to constitute the various 
schools of the state practically savings banks for in- 
structing and encouraging the pupils to save money 
without any restriction or control on the part of the 
state banking department.” 
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National E.ducational Organizations. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wishes to publish a complete direc- 
tory of national educational organizations. ill officers 
please report corrections and desired additions to the editor, 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science. —Pres- 
dent, Carroll D. Wright, president, collegiate department of 
Clark university, Worcester, Mass.; permanent secretary, 
L. O. Howard, Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C.; general 
secretary, Ch. Wardell Stiles, Washington, D. C.; secretary 
of the Council, Charles S. Howe, Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, 
Prof. R. S. Woodward, Columbia university. 

American Historical Association.—President, Capt. Alfred 
T. Mahan. 

American Institute of Instruction.—President, Charles H. 
Keyes, Hartford, Conn., secretary, William C. Crawford, 
Boston; treasurer, Alvin F. Pease, Malden, Mass. (Is over 
seventy years old and has but 240 members of whom all but 
six reside in New England. ) 

American League for Civic Improvement.—President, J. 
Horace McFarlaad, Harrisburg, Pa.; ier a Ed- 
mund J. James, Evanston, IlI., Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, 
St. Louis, Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Md.; recording 
secretary, O. McG. Howard, Chicago; field secretary, E. G. 
Routzahn, Dayton, Ohio; corresponding secretary, Charles 
Zueblin, Chicago university. 

American Social Science Association.—President, John Gra- 
ham Brooks; honorary president, Frank B. Sanborn, Concord, 
Mass.; president of board of directors, Charles W. Eliot, 
Harvard university. 

Association of Gymnastic Directors of Colleges.—President, 
Dr. P. C. Phillips, Amherst college; vice-presidents, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, Jr., Cornell university, Dr. Fred E. Parker, 
Brown university; secretary-treasurer, Dr. James A. Bab- 
bitt, Haverford college. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A.—President, Supt. 
Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo; vice-presidents, E. B. Cox, 
Xenia, Ohio, and J. W. Abercrombie, Alabama university; 
secretary, J. H. Hinemon, Little Rock, Ark. (Part of the 
N. E. A., but holding a mid-winter meeting, it occupies in 
a measure an independent place as a national organization. ) 

Educational Press Association of America.—President, C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.; vice-president, C. M. Parker, 
Taylorsville, Ill.; secretary, Harlan P. French, Albany, N. 
Y.; treasurer, John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 

International Kindergarten Union.—President, Annie Laws, 
Chicago; vice-presidents, Lucy H. Symonds, Boston, Jenny 
B. Merrill, New York; secretary, Evelyn Holmes, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; treasurer, Stella Wood, Minneapolis; auditor, 
Georgia Allison, Pittsburg. 

Kindergarten Convocation. 

National Commercial Teachers’ Federation.- 

National Council of Education.—President, Frank A. Fitz- 

atrick, Boston; vice-president, Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, 

a.; secretary, Supt. James H. Van Sickle, Baltimore, Md. 
(Membership restricted, but Council is part of N. E. A.) 

National Educational Association.— President, John W. Cook, 
Northern IIlinoissta te normal school, De Kalb; first vice- 

resident, Charles W. Eliot, Harvard university; secretary, 

rwin Shepard, Winona, Minn.; treasurer, Supt. moregen- | 
Rhoades,, Owensboro, Ky. (Has eighteen departments wit. 
34,868 active members. ) 

National Elocutionists’ Association. 

National Federation of Teachers.—President, Margaret A. 
Haley ; recording secretary, Annette Rosenthal. 

National Music Teachers’ Association. 

National Society for the Scientific Study of Education.—Pres- 
ident, Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia; sec- 
retary, Charles A. McMurry, DeKalb, Il. 

Society of Educational Research.—President, Supt. A. B. 
Poland, Newark, N. J.; vice-president, Supt. Charles A. 
Gorton, Yonkers, N. Y.; permanent director of research, Dr. 
J. M. Rice, editor of The Forum; secretary-treasurer, Ed- 
itor Ossian H. Lang; other members of the executive com- 
mittee, Supt. Austin H. Keyes, Lee, Mass., Supt. Henry 
Snyder, Jersev City, Supt. Charles W. Deane, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Supt. Everett C. Willard, Stamford, Conn., and Prin. 
Oliver P. Cornmann, Philadelphia. 

Society of Secondary School Physical Directors. — President, 
E. B. DeGroot, Lew is institute, Chicago; vice-presidents, 
Lory Prentiss, Lawrenceville school, N. J., M. F. Sweeney, 
Hill school, Pottstown, Pa.; secretary, O. F. Manahan, 
Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn.; treasurer, H. S. Ander- 
son, University school, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PEN 


By introducing the school physician, by asking parents 
to report health and home habits of children, we are 
treating home and school as parts of a single healthy, 
happy, useful life, and seeing that the avoidable break- 
down of a child’s health is murder in the first degree for 
which parents and school officers are jointly responsible. 

Bowdoin College. 


PRES. WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE. 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew. 





At the very beginning of the discussion put teaching 
out of the list of money-making employments. It has 
never been one, taken as awhole. The only circum- 
stances in which the “school business” can be a good 
financial investment is when the general public is so evi- 
dently deprived of good schools that the people will pay 
a private individual good returns to furnish education. 
Teaching is no more a salable commodity than preaching 
is, or to put itin the class that Socrates did,—than love 
is. You can’t institute any comparisons that hold be- 
tween teaching and business or between teaching and 
law. Whoever said,in this journal, that the city super- 
intendent of schools of New York would now, as a law- 
yer, be receiving an income of seventy-five thousand or 
a hundred thousand dollars a year for the same kind of 
work and the same amount of work that he is now giv- 
ing, might as truly have said the same thing regarding 
preaching as compared with burglary. The richest man 
in America is the richest man in America because he 
was shrewd enough to invent commercial tricks which it 
required later legislation to put into the category of 
crimes and misdemeanors. Shrewdness, cleverness, get- 
ting more than you give is the essence of getting rich 
in every case I know of. Shrewdness, trickery, and get- 
ting more than you give is so essentially the antithesis 
of the spirit of teaching that the man who thinks he can 
get rich by teaching must be either a fool or a knave. If 
teaching does not come in the category of money-mak- 
ing pursuits where does it belong? 

Undoubtedly it belongs with preaching. The ultimate 
objects of them may be somewhat different but their 
mainsprings, love and duty, are the same. Whoever 
said that the preacher fits you for heaven while the 
teacher prepares you for the world that is (called by 
the educational scientists, the environment), will now be 
discredited both by preachers and teachers. After read- 
ing Lyman Abbott’s summary of the minister’s aims, and 
Charles R. Skinner’s outline of what the schoolmaster 
should accomplish, I find the line between the two pro- 
fessions blurred and wavy. 

I never saw a teacher yet who wasn’t a missionary. 
Accept the title. Agree to what it signifies. Turn 
your backs, once for all, upon the hope, a common 
American inheritance, that some day you shall enjoy 
wealth and all the pleasures it may bring. Those are 
not for us. Our delights are fundamentally different. 
That they are higher and better than the others may be 
a proposition interesting to argue, but it is enough just 
now to accept that they are different. 

The essence of teaching is service. What has money 
to do with it? This is the key to the question of 
teacher’s wages. Only to the extent that money im- 
proves the service of education may it be asked for. 
This is the only line of argument that seems to a tax- 
payer or toa community, sound. The weakness of the 
teacher’s position in salary matters has consisted in fail- 
ure to make this argument intelligible. The teachers 
have permitted their salary increases to seem like per- 
sonal presents to them. The board members voting in- 
creases of salary have wished to pose like the squire 
with his servants on Christmas morning. Organization, 
study, and unimpassioned presentation of facts, especially 
thru the press, is the correct method of adjusting 
salary defects. The line of argument is: schools are 
not good enough. Show how they should be better. 
Show that to secure these improvements the teacher 
must be enabled to give a higher class of service. Show 
that the service will improve as the living of the teacher 
is better. Elaborate the effect of more extended prep- 
aration for work. Showexactly what it costs to secure 


‘ment of the citizen’s interest. 


that preparation. Add up the fees, the cost of books, 
the cost of board while securing the training required. 
Then demonstrate the effect of fairly good living upon 
the teacher himself and immediately upon the taxpayer’s 
school children. Don’t fail to carry every argument 
away from the teacher’s personal benefit to the improve- 
However dear to our- 
selves we may be we as persons cut very little figure in 
the eyes of the law. Our personal happiness is of no 
more consequence than that of any other citizen, but we 
as forces acting upon growing children are of immense 
importance, and it is a tremendous mistake to let us get 
worried, irritable, or diminished as to efficiency in any 
way. 

Show what a teacher ought to have in the way of 
clothes, books, room, exercise, etc., to give the tax- 
payer’s child good service. Underestimate these things 
yourself, but get some enthusiastic citizen to work out 
the same ideas and give him free swing and plenty of 
publicity. Get the leading men in your locality to figure 
out what a good living costs per year and get them to 
sign their estimates of the cost of a good living, not for 
themselves, but for anybody. Itemize these things. 
This shows that you know what you are talking about. 
Get them to estimate an adequate amount for rent, light, 
fuel, board, clothes, newspapers and periodicals, church, 
charity, amusements, concerts, etc.,summer outing, doc- 
tor, dentist, medicine, professional literature, professional 
society dues, hospitality, deposit for a rainy day. Then 
= these figures and print them alongside of the sal- 
aries paid in your system. If your salaries exceed the 
estimates fora good living publish it to all the world 
that the example of your board may be effective on be- 
nighted communities. If your salaries are less than the 
estimated cost of a good living ask what details of living 
you should omit. 

If some one says that you should receive less 
money because your hours are shorter ask what you 
can do to piece out your income in your leisure time. 
Ask to have your hours made longer. Follow every 
proposition to a logical conclusion. Leave no shadowy 
replies in a position that seems to settle the question. 
Throw the search-light of inquiry upon it. Ascertain 
what practical means of making money in vacation can 
be counted on to make your teaching service better. 
Draw up tables of salaries of teachers and of other pub- 
lic servants, attorneys, judges, constables, and bridge- 
tenders. Compare their cost of preparation and their 
hours of service. Compare the nerve drain. Compare 
the quality of work done, compare the value of the ser- 
vice to the commonwealth. Keep the whining tone out 
of it. Reason together and admit that you yourselves 
ought to be doing better work. Show what you need to 
enable you to do better work. Bind yourselves by prom- 
ises to do it if the taxpayer puts you where you 
can. 

This, as I said before, is the only sound basis on which 
to ask for higher salaries. Chancellor says we get 
what we are worth. As aclass we are too willing to let 
our reputation be lowered by the unmolested incompe- 
tents alongside of us. Davidson says it is our fault if 
we do not show the public the economy of better salaries. 
Harper says the best men are not teachers because they 
cannot afford to be. Schurman says men are leaving 
the ranks in droves because they cannot teach and sup- 
port a family. If you believe a high standard of educa- 
tion is desirable for this country it is your duty to show 
how the mode of life of teachers outside of a few en- 
lightened districts is an insuperable obstacle to good ed- 
ucational work. Get busy. 
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Superintendent Cooley, of Chicago. I 


Among the articles received toward the construction of a 
composite sketch there is one which sums up so admirably 
the judgment of the friends of Mr. Cooley that the editor 
has decided to publish it by itself, with the expressed con- 
sent of the writer. 

The people of Chicago and the educational public are 
aware that rapid and fundamental changes have been, 
and are being, made in the city school system; but only 
those in close touch with the movement discern its true 
spirit and singleness of purpose. All the changes are 
summed up in the closer organic unity of the system 
thru directing all the school agencies and forces to bear 
efficiently on the welfare of the child as the only center 
and justification of the system. 

To find the way, with precision and certainty, to the 
child thru the entangling relations and instructing forces 
of school machinery, is clearly the high requirement of 
school supervision in a large and complex system. Thru 
all the manifold intervening agencies of assistants, super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, school-houses, and appli- 
ances the superintendent must reach and rescue as if by 
his own personal saving power, 

The administration of Superintendent Cooley indicates 
in every feature a clear consciousness of the center of 
supervisory duty, with marked ability in wielding the 
forces to the center. The movement in this direction 
has been remarkable for its rapidity and thoroness; and 
a task has virtually been accomplished which three years 
ago seemed of doubtful possibility. 

The work has had two general aspects: negatively, 
that of protecting the system against obstructive ‘ele- 
ments, notably “pull,” and positively, that of stirring up 
and vitalizing the forces within. 

The greatest achievement was the substitution of 
merit for “pull” in the appointment of teachers. The 
practice of “pull” assails a school system at its vital 
point, by substituting personal interests for teaching 
qualities. Means and end are reversed: child the means, 
teacher the end. “Pull” is criminal, robbing both child 
and taxpayer. Yet there was a widespread, and seem- 
ingly innocent, assumption that this business was all 
right; shared in and practiced by teachers, patrons, and 
school officers alike. 

In three years the end of this iniquity has come. Not 
that the spirit has all gone; but the superintendent has 
so adjusted the appointing process that the old method 
cannot work. In fact, so thoroly has he done the work 
that he himself can exercise no personal choice in the 
appointment so far as the grade teacher is concerned. 
The merit system being fixed by the board it is mere 
clerical work to select the next highest on the published 
list. And be it noted that the “merit” is a merit list. 

A teacher once in the system, the next most important 
duty of the administration is to secure for her (a) the 
best possible conditions of work including freedom of in- 
itiative in the system, and (b) opportunity for continued 
professional growth while in the system. The steady 
policy of the superintendent to put all available funds in 
the most direct and efficient service of the child has in- 
creased and made steadier the salaries of teachers; thus 
reducing an enormous waste of energy by threat and 
worry which should have been devoted to instruction. 
To this end funds have been husbanded in many ways; 
as in the saving of about $200,000.00 by the reorganiza- 
tion of the instruction in German, with gain to the Ger- 
man. Also by the abolition of many extremely small 
classes, thus economizing in the teaching force. The 
reduction and simplification of the supervisory force of 
the system work directly to the advantage of the grade 
teacher in a saving of about $30,000. Any move- 
ment to better the instruction of the child is necessarily 
most pronounced in its benefit to the child. 

The system has been so organized thru assistant 
superintendents and principals that the experience and 
wisdom of the grade teacher may find their way to the 
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superintendent to influence the whole system. The 
committees working on the course of study are so 
organized as to involve the work of the grade teacher. 
The superintendent has distinctly refused to put his 
stamp on the course, and thus conclude an already pro- 
longed consideration of the course of study. The super- 
intendent recognizes that it must be the best crystallized 
thought of the teaching body before it can be carried 
out intelligently and with purpose by them. This is 
only one of many illustrations that might be given of the 
democracy of the system. 

At present the whole city system is alive with study 
and intently engaged on school problems as never before. 
The normal school does not simply furnish teachers for 
the system thru its graduates,but the faculty is held for 
institute work and systematic Extension courses over 
the city. The normal school, which at first stood some- 
what apart, is now put to actual help in bettering the 
instruction in the city. Each head of a department in 
the normal school understands that his opportunity and 
his problem is in direct help thruout the city in his own 
chosen line of work. Teachers are promoted and salaries 
increased on progress in study and increase in efficiency, 
and no longer on time service. 

The kindergarten has been made an integral part of 
the system; and the limited number, on account of 
funds, were distributed in the poorer parts of the city, 
where the needs of the child were most pronounced. 
The superintendent was misunderstood and accused of 
opposing the kindergarten; while, in fact, as afterward 
appeared, he was giving it security in the system and 
the best chance for useful work. By requiring kinder- 
gartners to teach both forenoon and afternoon, but with 
different sets of pupils for each half day, the efficiency 
of the Kindergarten was nearly doubled. 

At every step the unity of the whole has been secured; 
thru ordering all the school funds and forces to the in- 
terests of the child. 

His vigorous handling of the situation necessarily pro- 
voked critivism; but the superintendent, with a calmness 
and faith in the final victory of truth and justice, never 
wavered in pursuit of the one end sought. The labor 
was great, requiring patient strength, and even physical 
endurance. Thruout the varied and prolonged contest, 
he always insisted on the one indisputable proposition 
which every teacher and every school officer is ashamed 
to deny when brought face to face with it. 

In looking for the secret of this rapid and fundamental 
change we shall not find it in any new legislation or 
change in school board. It has been wrought out under 
the same old stubborn conditions which existed before. 
Neither did it come from matured experience in the 
work of supervising a large and complex system, for Mr. 
Cooley had not had this. The situation can only be ex- 
plained by certain personal qualities which education 
and experience may enhance but can never supply. 
First, a mind remarkable for its comprehensive grasp of 
a complex situation, always finding its way thru en- 
tangling details and circumstances with certainty to the 
essential point in the situation. He brushes away the 
external and non-essential, and puts the finger on the 
heart of the matter with surprising rapidity. Second, 
an integrity commensurate with his logic; virtually one 
with it, because it is a conviction coming from a firm 
grasp of the fundamental truth involved. Third, a tre- 
mendous energy which makes both logic and integrity 
fully efficient. A large part of his success has come 
from the amount of hard work devoted to the problem. 
With these sterner qualities is found a warmth of per- 
sonal sympathy which tempers with a spirit of kindness 
the rigid and accurate requirement of every one to the 
adherence of duty in the system. Yet with strong per- 
sonal sympathies and friendships it is utterly useless to 
appeal to him on the personal score for any favor what- 
ever. The eternal principle vividly seized, and the per- 
sonal element is completely ignored; and more severely 
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in himself than in another. I would mention tact also if 
there were not danger of being misunderstood. It is 
tact in the sense of kindly dealing with people with strict 
adherence to principle. The most conspicuous feature 
of it is a patient waiting for thought to clear up and 
convictions to form concerning the truth involved in the 
situation. 

Lastly to be named is a thoro-going belief in the com- 
mon people, and in the school as a means of their better- 
ment. This explains the emphasis on the night schools 
and their more intimate connection with the public 
school system as well as the purpose for furthering the 
interest of vacation schools. He has been charged 
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with being autocratic and despotic, but these are abso- 
lutely foreign to his nature. There is a vast difference 
between a despotism and a strong administration. Every 
teacher in Chicago should resent the former but welcome 
the latter; for in this latter only can he realize his pro- 
fessional freedom. Certainly it is a one-man power, but 
democratic institutions have yet discovered no other 
way of administering affairs than that of locating re- 
sponsibility in a single head. ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal Chicago Normal school. 
t3@= In a later number will be found a composite es- 


timate of Mr. Cooley’s personality and work, embodying 
this judgment. 





New York City 


Drawing and Constructive Work.+ 


Grades 1A and 1B. 


Freehand Representation. —Crayon, charcoal, chalk, pencil, 
or brush used, Objects drawn should be from nature, such 
as agp mes leaves, flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, or ani- 
mals; simple familiar objects, such as flag, hoop, ball, ete. 
Tne form selected for representation should be related to the 
child’s life and environment. 

The aim shouldbe to awaken interest and to develop habits 
of observation and expression. Attention shouldbe directed 
to the mass, to the proportion, and to the direction of line. 
The drawing should be large and free. Practice should be 
— on paper or blackboard to secure freedom of move- 
ment. 

Illustrative Drawings.—Crayon, charcoal, pencil, ink, 
water color, or scissors used. Illustration of simple incidents 
in connection with individual experience in child’s life; oc- 
cupations, games, aspects of nature, and stories showing 
action; also pictorial ideas developed in connection with lan- 
guage work, nature study, and other subjects. 

The aim should be to develop habits of mental imagery and 
free individualexpression. Ideas of action, relation, and pro- 
portion should be developed. Where possible, pupils may 
act ideas. The drawings should be kept simple and details 
suppressed. 

Constructive Work and Design.—Paper, sticks, tablets, 
or other appropriate material used; for decoration, colored 
crayon, or brush. 

Forms made should be suggested by the pupil’s immediate 
interests in school, home, seasons, and holidays. Decora- 
tions, when applied to these forms, should consist of original 
combinations of lines and spots, or simple units derived from 
natural forms. 

The aim should be to cultivate the taste, and to develop 
habits of accuracy and neatness. Forms should made 
from illustration and direction; designs should show regu- 
larity in spacing, size, and arrangement. 

Color.—Prism, colored paper, chalk, water color, natural 
and manufactured objects used. The aim should be to foster 
the child’s love of color, and to develop recognition of the 
six leading colors as they appear, separately and in combin- 
ation. The lessons shou'd be developed from the study of 
nature, language work, drawing, and design. 

Study of Pictures.—The aim should be to respond to the 
child’s love for pictures by presenting to him illustrations 
of animal and child life. The pupils should be encouraged 
to study the picture and to express freely their own feelings. 
Colored pictures of artistic merit should be used when 


possible. 
Grades 2A and 2B. 


Freehand Representation. — Crayon, charcoal, chalk, 
pencil, or brush used. Objects drawn should be from nature, 
such as grasses, leaves, twigs, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
trees, or animals; or consist of familiar flat forms, such as 
kite, shield; or of circular and semi-circular forms, such as 
plate and fan; orof spherical and cylindrical forms, such as 
balloon, bowl, pail, etc. The forms selected for representa- 
tion should be ,related to the child’s life and environment. 
Interest should be aroused by developing this relationship. 

The aim should be to develop habits of observation and 
expression thru drawings of good size, placing, and propor- 
tion. Attention should be directed to the mass, to the pro- 
portion, and to the direction of line; in the drawing of fa- 
mihar objects, to the appearance of the circle seen below 
the eye; in plant form drawing, tothe character of growth. 





*The material given under this head last week was the 
‘*schedule’’ for grade 1A, which is intended to supplement 
the syllabus. The remainder of the Manual Training schedule 
will appear in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in weekly installments. 

+ The Introductory Note to the Syllabus of’ Constructive 
Work appeared in the number for October 24, page 411. 


Syllabi. XIV.« 


Individual models should be used where possible. Practice 
should be frequently given on paper or blackboard to secure 
freedom of movement. 

Illustrative Drawings.—Crayon, charcoal, pencil, ink, 
water color, or scissors used. Theillustrations made should 
represent individual experiences and natural phenomena; 
also pictorial ideas developed in connection with language 
work, nature study, and other subjects. 

The aim should be to cultivate the habit of mental imagery 
and the free expression of such images in —_ drawings, 
each pupil being oo to tell the story in his own way. 
Comprehension of relations and proportions should be de- 
veloped, as well as the ability to express action. 

Constructive Work and Design.—Paper, sticks, or other 
appropriate material used; for decoration, colored crayon or 
brush. Forms made should be suggested by pupil’s im- 
mediate interests in school (nature study, language, etc.), 
in home, in seasons, or in holidays. Decoration should con- 
sist of original combinations of lines and spots, or of single 
units derived from natural forms, and should be proportioned 
to the space decorated. ; 

The aim should be to familiarize the child with simple 
tools and materials, and with the use of simple decorative 
elements. Opportunity should be offered for originality in 
construction. The designs—simple units or borders—should 
ne the child with repetition, alternation, and radia- 

ion. 

Color.—Prism, colored paper, chalk, water color, natural 
and manufactured objects used. The aim should be to de- 
velop the child’s love of color, and ability to recognize six 
leading colors, their tints and shades, as they appear sepa- 
rately and in combination. The lessons should be developed 
in connection with the study of nature, language work, draw- 
ing. and design. 

Study of Pictures.—The pictures presented shou'd be of 


child and animal life. They should be employed to elicit the 


individual interests of children, Free expression of these 


interests should be encouraged. 


Grades 3A and 3B. 


Freehand Representation. —Crayon, charcoal, chalk, pencil, 
or brush used. Objects drawn should be from nature, such 
as grasses, leaves, twigs, flowers, vegetables, trees, or ani- 
mals; or consist of familiar cylindrical and prismatic forms, 
such as lantern, box, etc. The forms selected for represent- 
ation should be related to the child’s life and environment. 
Interest should be aroused by developing this relationship. 

The aim should be to develop habits of observation and 
judgment as to comparative proportions, by meansof draw- 
ings of good size and placing. In drawing the familiar 
forms special attention should be given to the direction of 
line and relative proportions of the faces seen; in plant form 
annie Ss the characteristics of growth. Individual models 
should be used when possible; direction of line should be 
tested by the pencil. ; 

Illustrative Exerciseg.—Crayon, charcoal, pencil, or brush 
used. The illustrations made should embody ideas developed 
in the study of language work, nature study, history, geogra- 
phy, and other subjects. : 

The aim should be to accustom the child to express graph- 
ically such ideas as a test of the clearness of his conception. 
Comprehension of relations and proportions should be de- 
veloped, emphasis being placed on the necessity of individual 
expression. C 

Simple Construction and Design. —Paper, sticks, or other 
appropriate material used; for decoration, colored crayon or 
brush. The forms made should be suggested by the pupil’s 
immediate interests in schools (nature study, language 
work, history, geography) , in home, in seasons, or in holidays. 
Decorations should consist of — original units propor- 
tioned to the space to be decorated. 

The aim should be to develop accuracy and neatness, dex- 
terity in handling simple tools, and skill in the application of 
simple designs. The use of the ruler should be taught in 
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making necessary drawings, and opportunity should be 

offered for originality in construction and design. The dec- 

= elements should illustrate repetition, alternation, and 
iation. 

Color.—Water color, chalk, colored paper, natural, and 
manufactured objects. The aim should be to develop recog- 
nition of the intermediates of the six leading colors, and ap- 
preciation of simple harmonious combinations. The lessons 
should be developed in connection with the study of nature, 
language, drawing, and design. F ? 

Study of Pictuwres.—The aim should be, thru pictures illus- 
trating interests of the child, to lead him to discover his re- 
lation to the objects depicted, and to contribute experiences 


of his own. 
Grades 4A and 4B. 


Freehand Representatwn.—Pencil, crayon, charcoal, or 
brush used. Objects drawn should be from nature, such as 
grasses, leaves, flowers, vegetables, trees, or animals; or 
consist of familiar cylindrical and prismatic forms, such as 
lantern, bowl, can, box, (facing and turned). . 

The aim should be to develop habits of observation and 
judgment as to character and yee pert “3 by 
means of drawings of good size and placing. In drawing 
cylindrical and prismatic forms, special attention should be 
given to direction of line, and relative proportions of faces 
seen; in plant form drawing, tothe characteristics of growth. 
Individual models should be used where ible; direction 
of lines should be tested by pencil holding. Lines of good 
quality should be sought. 

Illustrative Exercises.—Crayon, charcoal, pencil, or brush 
used. The illustrations made should represent ideas de- 
veloped in the study of various branches, the drawings made 
being consequent and incidental to the lessons studied. 

The aim should be to accustom the child to express graph- 
ically, such ideas as atest of the clearness of his conception, 
and to develop correct concepts of relations and proportions, 
the emphasis being placed on the necessity of individal ex- 
pression. 

Constructive Work, and Design.—Oak tag, bogus or cart- 
ridge paper, =. straw , or other appropriate 
material used. The forms used should be suggested by the 
pupil’s needs and interests in school, or at home. __ Decora- 
tions, when applied, should consist of original modifications 
of geometric units, or units derived from natural forms. 

The aim should be to secure dexterity in handling and ac- 
curacy in measurements, and to develop appreciation of 
beauty in form and line, as embodied in units designed for 
the decoration of constructed forms. In measurements, mi- 
nute fractions of inches should be avoided as far as prac- 
ticable. All forms should be analyzed previous to their con- 
struction, in order that the necessary plans may be developed. 
Pupils should be encouraged to make at home original models 
showing modifications of the forms made in the class-room. 


Color.—Water color and chalk should be used, and the - 


materialsemployed in design. The aim should be to develop 
appreciation of combinations of tones of the same color. 
Warm and cold culors should be distinguished. The color 
instruction should be incidental to the work in drawing, de- 
sign, and construction. 

Study of Puctures.—The works presented should be well- 
known examples, illustrating home and animal life. The 
study should continue to be informal, with a view to relat- 
ing the chi'd’s interests to the ideas expressed. 


Grades 5A and 5B. 

Freehand Representation; Simple Composition.—Pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or brush used. Objects drawn should be 
from nature, (leaves, flowers, vegetables, trees, or animals) 
orfrom posed model and familiar forms (cylindrical, spherical, 
hemispherical, and are gp vel single, and in single groups. 
The principles of pictorial design should be developed in 
drawing groups, or in making simple compositions, other 
familiar motives being utilized. 

The aim should be to secure careful observation of the char- 
acter of form, with special attention to the appearance of 
receding faces. Special attention should be given to relative 
proportions, and to direction and quality of line. Direction 
of line and proportion should be tested by pencil or other 
means. Drawings of plant forms should express character- 
istics of growth, In teaching principles of foreshortening, 
individual models should be used; groups should be placed in 
numbers sufficient to afford each pupil a satisfactory view. 

_ Constructive Work, and Design.—Oak tag, bogus or cart- 
ridge paper, straw board, or other appropriate material 
used. The forms made should be suggested by the pupil’s 
needs and interests in school, or at home. Decorations 
should consist of original monifications of simple units, or of 
elements derived from natural forms. 

The aim should be to develop ability to plan original forms, 
to design simple decorations, and to secure accuracy and in. 
dependence in execution. The pupils should be led to under- 
stand the reasons for each oe 3 taken, and emphasis should be 
placed upon the simplicity of form and decoration. They 
should be encouraged to make original forms at home. 


Color.—Color instruction should be incidental to the work 
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in drawing, design, and construction. The harmonies em- 
ployed should be in combinations of tones of the same color, 
or of a leading color, or intermediate with a neutral. 

Study of Pictures.—The works presented should be ex- 
amples of historic, and social interest, and of out-door life. 
They should be studied with a view to realizing the idea 
which the artist has expressed. Simple forms of industrial 
art should also be presented. 


Grades 6A and 6B. 

Freehand Representation; Simple . Composition. —Pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, or brush used. Objects drawn should be 
from nature, from posed model, and trom familiar cylindrical 
and prismatic forms. , 

The aim should be to develop the principles of pictorial 
composition, and to apply such principles in the drawing of 
familiar forms from observation, memory, or imagination. 
Special attention should be given to the objective develop- 
ment of principles of perspective. Emphasis should 
placed on pencil measurement, and on the drawing of fa- 
miliar forms from memory. In drawing plant forms, block- 
ing-in, foreshortening, and rendering should receive special 
attention. 

Principles of Construction Drawing; Design-—Straw 
board, thin wood, or other appropriate material used. Ex- 
ercises should include the plannirg and making of simple 
forms suggested by the needs of school and home. ora- 
tive design should consist of original modifications made for 
a specific purpose, and adapted to the — to be decorated. 

The aim should be to enable the pupil to express the tacts 
of form necessary for construction, to secure fitness of pur- 
pose in epplied design, and to develop accuracy and inde- 
pendence in execution. The pupils should be taught the 
principles of working drawing, should be led to realize the 
necessity of making plans before construction, and should 
be required to advise original modifications. They should 
be taught the principles of balance, rhythm, and harmony, 
and encour to apply at home their knowledge in the 
making of useful forms of construction and decoration. 

Color. —Color instruction should be incidental to the work 
in drawing, design, and construction. The combinations em- 
ployed should be simple, con‘rasted, or dominant harmonies. 

Study of Pictures.—The works presented should ess 
historic, and social interest, and acknowledged merit. In 
the study of these examples, the elements that make for 
beauty should be bo sought. Simple forms of industrial art 
should also be presented. 


Grades A7 and 7B. 


Freehand Representation; Principles of Perspective; 
—— Composition.—Pencil, charcoal, crayon, or brush 
used. Objects drawn should be from nature, from posed 
models, and from familiar cylindrical, prismatic, and conical 
forms in various positions. 

The aim should be toapply the principles of perspective and 
pictorial design in the drawing of familiar forms from ob- 
servation, memory, orimagination. Specialattention should 
be given to the application of the principles of perspective in 
the drawing of cylindrical and conical objects turned, and 
the drawing of plant forms. Appropriate rendering should 
be emphasized and illustrated by good examples. 

Construction Drawing, and Decorative Design. —Card- 
board, wood, or other appropriate material used. The forms 
made should be those arising from the needs of school or sug- 
gested by the interests of the home, and should follow —: 
inal working drawings made by the pupil. Thedesignsshould 
consist of natural or decorative motives adapted to the space 
to be ornamented. 

The aim should be to develop the principles of structural 
and decorative design, and to cultivate the power to make 
drawings expressing the facts necessary for construction, 
and designs appropriate to the forms decorated. The ne- 
cessity for beauty, strength, and fitness for a purpose, should 
be emphasized in structural design; also balance, rhythm, 
contrast, and harmony as principles of decorative design. 
Suggestive material should be presented in the forms of 
illustrations of good construction and decoration. Pupils 
should be taught the use of the drawing board, T-square, and 
triangles. They should be encouraged to apply their knowl- 
edge of construction and decoration at home. 

Constructive Work.—(Boys—in schools equipped with work- 
shops). The use and care of simple tools. Useful articles 
of wood or other material, from individual plans: application 
of appropriate decoration. 

Color.—Effect of color contrast should be studied. Also 
the harmony resulting from the introduction of some one 
tone thruout all the colors of a design. 

Study of Pictures.—The pupils should be led to observe ex- 
amples of fine art, and of industrial art of good form, color, 
and design. The pictures studied should be works of ac- 
knowled merit, the subjective element being considered; 
analysis should be made of the composition, and some ac- 
count of the artist should be given with reference to his 


work, ; 
(To be continued. ) 
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Primary Paper Folding.— Grade 1A. 
From the ‘‘ Manual Training Schedule ’’ prepared for the schools of New York City by Dr. James P. Haney, director. 
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The department headed “The Professional and Finan- 
cial Side,” will be a regular feature of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL,, in charge of Prin. William McAndrew, of the 
Girls’ technical High school, New York city. No man 
in the country has studied and presented the subject of 
the adequate remuneration of teachers more sanely and 
comprehensively than he. The co-operation of teachers 
is invited. Two years of persistent and well-gauged dis- 
cussion and agitation of the question ought to accom- 
plish much toward the establishment of the ideas upon 
which the movement rests. If more work in this direc- 
tion is required at the end of that time, the department 
will be continued beyond that period. It takes time for 
ideas to become rooted and for their truth to be compre- 
hended. 

Perhaps a more striking title might be devised tv 
stand at the head of the department. Suggestions are 
welcome. The idea is to bring out the fact that profes- 
sional advancement and remuneration must go hand in 
hand. Superintendent Chancellor has expressed this 
truth strongly in his contributions to THE ScHooL Jour- 
NAL. The people who are asked to contribute toward 
the improvement of the teacher’s condition must see pos- 
itive evidence that the teachers themselves are doing 
what they can to improve themselves. 

We are still far from the goal of professional feeling 
among teachers. There is still too large a preponder- 
ance of small and supersensitive people among us. 
Loyalty to the profession and to one’s professional super- 
iors and colleagues is not yet as general a virtue as it 
should be. Page after page might be filled with exam- 
ples showing this lack. Here are a few hints selected 
from the experiences of a single day: A teacher in a 
normal college excludes from the reading rooms all peri- 
odicals and books published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., be- 
cause a bill once paid came back to him. Another teacher 
of future teachers discontinues all class subscriptions to 
the periodicals of the firm, more particularly of Educa- 
tional Foundations, because THE SCHOOL JOURNAL took to 
task a personal friend. A principal in the borough of 
Queens stops his subscription because he cannot agree 
with the honest convictions of the editor in a matter 
wholly outside of the professional sphere. Gossip on all 
sides inimical to Superintendent Maxwell, and plainly 
abusive, is permitted to pass among the teachers of a 
school, with the knowledge and assistance of the princi- 
pal. The list might be lengthened, but the unpleasant 
task had better end here. 

Speaking of malicious gossip touching the city super- 
intendendent by subordinates, we must add one word of 
friendly warning. Whatever fault principals and teachers 
may find with the administration, they ought not forgot 
Dr. Maxwell’s heroic service in establishing the present 
salary schedule. In spite of powerful opposition and the 
more than probability of making himself unpopular with 
political leaders,he fought for a more adequate remuner- 
ation of teachers in the Greater New York. If he had 
done nothing else, the teachers should feel grateful to 
him, and should keep their dissatisfactions within proper 
lines of reason and free from aspersives. In general, let 
there be no minimizing of prominent school men in talking 
with the parents of school children and citizens gener- 
ally. Let lcyalty to the profession become something 
real. 





The composite estimate of Dr. Maxwell in last week’s 
ScHOOL JOURNAL has brought out several interesting 
comments. It was to be expected that prejudicial minds 
would not be satisfied. The intention was to set forth 
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as truthfully as possible the qualities and labors of the 
man who brought about the organization of the school 
system of the Greater New York, and infused new pro- 
fessional life in the teaching force of the metropolitan 
district. At the same time it was necessary to discover 
existing weaknesses and, tracing them to their source, 
suggest ways to strengthen and make permanent what 
is good, and remove what might impede the further 
progress of improvement. 

We did not mean to assume the role of a positive 
prophet such as the types honored us with, in asserting 
that Mr. Maxwell’s term would come to an end in two 
years. We purposed to tell the readers that “he will 
continue to hold the reins for at least two years more.” 
(Period here.) “lf he chooses to stay,” he will no doubt 
remain for another term. (The unquoted part failed in 
some way to appear in print.) “ At the end of his term 
a new man will step in who has been identified with the 
New York City system for many years, and who is 
thoroly competent to assume the headship.” That is the 
outlook now, but time may change all things. 

However, these are minor points—the central purpose 
was to supply an honest, fair, and interesting sketch of 
the head of the New York city school system. A prom- 
inent educator, whose judgment we prize most highly, 
writes, ‘ Knowing Maxwell as intimately as I do, I should 
say that the picture yuu give of him fairly represents 
the man, clad in your own not altogether diaphanous 
mantle of charity, but such a mantle as we all want to 
wear. If we do err in judging others it should certainly 
be on the side of charity.” Such endorsement gives 
assurance that the chief motive in publishing critical 
estimates of the man is plain to the thoughtful reader. 





The public libraries and the free lecture bureau of the 
New York city board of education are to co-operate to 
some extent. As faras possible, outside reading is being 
encouraged in connection with the lectures. The 
branches of the New York Public Library will prepare 
lists of books touching upon the subjects of the free lec- 
tures. The proper selection of books is made easy by 
the distribution of a syllabus of each lecture course, giv- 
ing a complete bibliography. 





Cleveland O., may yet be known as the “ Garden City.” 
The home gardening movement has taken wonderful hold 
upon the people. In order to keep alive the interest 
Judge Dillenbaugh some months ago offered prizes for 
the best kept gardens. This proved an effective stimulus. 
People in all circumstances of life vied with each other 
and achieved good results. Each took pride in his plot 
and watched over it until the committee examined it to 
decide the award. From the slums to the best resi- 
dential parts of the city there were gardens. Down in 
the tenements, almost choked out of existence by coal 
dust and smoke there were hanging gardens bravely 
struggling for a prize. 

The contest was in charge of the Home Garden ng 
Association. Prizes were given for each ward, in various 
classes. The classes were arranged according to conve- 
nience and fairness. Class A included gardens in thirty 
foot lots; class B, gardens in lots between thirty and 
fifty feet frontage; class C, window boxes; class D, 
flower beds consisting of a certain list of well-known 
flowers. The contests were open to amateurs only. 

The committee of award was greatly surprised at the 
large increase in the number of gardens within the year. 
Most of them showed every evidence of the most pains- 
taking care. In some localities the kinds of flowers 


possible were limited, but in such cases the plucky gar- 
deners entered for the best bed of some hardy plant. 

The contests are proving a great and lasting benefit to 
the people of Cleveland. The city has gained in beauty 
and the lives of many people have been made happier and 
better by it. 
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Child Labor and Pauperism. 


In an article in Charities, Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, discusses the human deterioration re- 
sulting from child labor. She finds the connection be- 
tween child labor and pauperism very close. We are all 
familiar with the loafer who is almost always out of 
work. He is the first to be thrown out in an industrial 
crisis. He is the last to be taken on during industrial 
prosperity. He is a man who is inefficient thru lack of 
early training. He is weak because he was put to work 
before he had developed strength and stamina, and he 
could not develop them afterwards Such men do not 
stand well in the trades and the foremen are glad to get 
rid of them in any way. Child labor is responsible for 
their lack of training, strength, and vigor. 

Child labor is also responsible to a large degree for 
the tramp. Many of them are tired of monotonous labor 
and begin to tramp in order to get away from it. This 
inordinate desire to get away from work seems to be 
connected with the fact that the men have started to 
work too young, before they had the physique to bear 
the burden, or the mental vigor with which to overcome 
difficulties, or the moral stamina which makes a man 
stick to his work whether he likes it or not. 

Child labor tends to pauperize the parents as well as 
the children. In the case of many immigrants the par- 
ents and children in their native land worked in the field. 
When they come to this country they exchange the field 
for the shop. The parents see no reason why the chil- 
dren should not work. But it is difficult for the parents 
who have grown up in outdoor life to adapt themselves 
to the factory. So the parents drop out, and the chil- 
dren remain at work. Thus the parent is pauperized 
— by more or less dependent on the earnings of the 
child. 

Miss Addams charges that child labor pauperizes 
society. When an industry depends upon the labor of 
boys and girls, it takes them when they ought to be in 
school. The manufacturer gives them no real instruc- 
tion and teaches them nothing beyond the habits of 
promptness and obedience. In almost all factories the 
work at which children are employed tends to no trade. 
By the time they are old enough to receive full wages 
they are disgusted with the whole business. 

Miss Addams argues that child labor pauperizes all 
who use the product into which this sort of labor has 
entered. If one wears a garment which has been made 
in a sweatshop, or a garment for which the maker has 
not been paid a living wage, or a wage so small that it 
has to be supplemented by the earnings of children, then 
the wearer is in debi to the maker. The wearer is a 
pauper if he accepts charity from the poorest people in 
the community. 


BPP 
Statistics of F.ducation. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of education, 
has issued a new report. It states that the number of 
pupils enrolled in the common schools is 15,925,887, or 
over twenty per cent. of the entire population. 

The average daily attendance for 1902 was 10,999,273, 
being 69 per cent. of the total number enrolled. This is 
the largest average attendance on the number enrolled 
ever reported in the United States. 

The average monthly wages of teachers for 1902 was 
$49 for males and about $40 for females. Less than 28 
per cent. of the teachers were males, or 122,392 out of 
a total of 489,596. 

The private schools are tabulated at 1,103,901 for the 
elementary schools and 168,636 for academies and other 
secondary schools. The total enrollment for the year, 
including public and private, elementary, secondary, and 
higher educational, was 17,460,000 pupils, and to this 
there should be an addition made for evening schools, 
business schools, private kindergartens, Indian schools, 
state schools for defectives, orphans, &c., 620,840, mak- 
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ing a grand total of 18,080,840 in general and special 
schools. 

The value of the school property of the high schools 
of the United States amounted to nearly $125,000,000. 
That of private schools of the same grade amounted to 
about $65,000,000. About one-half of the private 
schools are controlled by religious denominations. 

The total number of universities, colleges, and techno- 
logical schools is 638, of which 131 admit women only; 
134 universities and colleges admit only men to the under- 
graduate department, and 330 admit both men and wo- 
men. Of the 43 schools of technology 27 institutions 
report women among their undergraduates. 


BPN 
Children’s Work Certificates. 


Beginning with the present season, the granting to 
children the right to work in New York city has been 
put in charge of the educational department. Any boy 
or girl who wishes to earn his living must, thru his par- 
ent or guardian, obtain a “work certificate” from the 
school authorities. The circular given below, which was 
sent out to the New York principals by Superintendent 
Maxwell under date of Oct. 28, shows how earnest the 
metropolis is in this matter of child-labor centrol. The 
circular reads: 

To the Principals:—Your attention is called to the 
following suggestions to be observed in relation to the 
issuance of “ school records” to pupils between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age who wish to leave school to go 
to work. 

1. Pupils who wish to obtain “ work certificates ” must 
bring their parent or guardian to the principal of the 
school they last attended, to make application for the 
school record. 

2. The principal of the school last attended by the 
pupil will make out and sign the “record.” If the child 
has not attended the last school 130 days since his thir- 
teenth birthday, the said principal shall require the child 
to obtain from the principal of one or more schools pre- 
viously attended by the child, an authorized statement 
of the school record which shall complete the aggregate 
of at least 130 days as required. The signature of one 
principal will be sufficient. 

3. If the child during the 130 days since his thirteenth 
birthday has completed the course of study thru the 4B. 
grades as prescribed for the schools of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, prior to June, 1903, the principal is author- 
ized to issue the record. After February 1, 1904, the 
scholastic attainments required by the law will be satis- 
fied by a completion of the course of study prescribed 
for the 5A. grade of the new course. 

4. The board of health will not institute a scholastic 
examination of any child applying for a “work certifi- 
cate,” if the school record is filled out without modifica- 
tion or qualification as to the printed form, or if the 
principal adds the statement, prior to February 1, 1904, 
that the child has completed the work of the 4B. grade. 

This decision has been made by the officers of the 
board of health after a careful examination of the course 
of study. It is agreed that the scholastic requiremert 
specified in the law shall be determined by the school 
principal. A perfect understanding of this matter is 
absolutely necessary to avoid confusion, and to cause 
the least possible inconvenience to the applicant and to 
the, officers charged with the responsibility of issuing 
certificates. 

5. The board of health will issue weekly the names of 
children to whom a certificate has been refused. Notice 
of refusal will be sent from this office to the principal, 
and such pupils must be kept at school. Principals 
should keep a card list of pupils to whom certificates 
have been issued, but it will not be necessary hereafter 
for the principals to record in the discharge book the 
number of the certificate. To ascertain whether a 
pupil who has obtained a “ work paper” has actually 
found employment the parent may in most cases be de- 
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pended upon if, when the application for the school 
record is made, the principal insists that the parent 
shall furnish by mail or otherwise, the desired informa- 
tion in the form of a statement signed by the employer, 
to be mailed to the principal. Failure to receive this 
statement will oblige the principal to refer the case to 
the attendance office for investigation. 

6. A former circular has given instructions how to 
deal with boys between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age who have obtained “work papers” and must attend 
evening school. 

PI 


University Federation. 


The announcement by President James, of Northwest- 
ern university, that he intends to organize a college fed- 
eration has aroused considerable discussion. This has 
led naturally to an inquiry concerning the existing col- 
lege federation of the University of Toronto. 

The plan of federation of the higher institutions of 
education in the province of Toronto began in 1887. In 
that year, the provincial legislature passed an act which 
made it possible to have but one central university in the 
province with the power to confer degrees in arts. The 
federation has gone on, until now there are only two in- 
stitutions in the province outside the federation. The 
power to confer theological degrees is retained by the 
separate colleges. 

This movement was a rational one, if only from the 
point of view of preventing the economic waste involved 
in having eight or ten faculties doing the work that 
might be done better by one central university. 

The main features in the working out of the plan of 
federation at Toronto were these: The faculty of the 
university was to give instruction in the natural sciences; 
the college faculty, in languages and history, while fed- 
erating universities were allowed to avail themselves of 
what instruction they wished in the University of Toronto. 
As a result, there are five colleges, representing about 
six hundred students, federated with the university. 
They are Wycliffe, Knox, St. Michael’s, and Trinity col- 
leges, and Victoria university. Two of these, Victoria 
and Trinity, having conferred degrees in arts, retain the 
teaching of many art subjects, chiefly the languages. 
The rest give instruction in theological subjects The 
federation of Trinity has occurred only recently. Another 
important step taken towards unification during the past 
year was the uniting of the faculty of the Trinity Medi- 
ca] school with that of Toronto university. All medical 
instruction is now given in the University of Toronto, 
where students have at their disposal the most modern 
appliances and equipment for medical training, as well as 
natural science studies. 

The advantage the University of Toronto has gained 
thru federation is not exactly clear. The only reward is 
the satisfaction of seeing a better opportunity for train- 
ing afforded to the students of the federating universi- 
ties. The future of the university seems bright. The 
legislature has given it fairly generous appropriations. 
A new medical building has been erected at a cost of 
$125,000 and was opened at the beginning of this term. 
A new science building is in course of erection. This 
will accommodate the departments of applied chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, and mining. A pressing need is 
that of dormitories. Of the 2,000 students, only about 
sixty, and those women, can have residence in a colleg 
building. : 

BPA 


Sentiments to Be Cherished. 


“There are certain sentiments,” says President Eliot, 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “which every school, public, pri- 
vate, or endowed, ought to help to strengthen and foster 
in the minds and hearts of its pupils. The world is still 
governed by sentiments, and not by observation, acquisi- 
tion, and reasoning; and national greatness and right- 
eousness depend more on the cultivation of right senti- 
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ments in the children than on anything else. . . . 
Now, the sentiments which American schools ought to 
cherish and inculcate are family love, respect for law and 
public order, love of freedom, and reverence for truth 
and righteousness. Incidentally, but incessantly, they 
ought also to teach the doctrine that we are all members 
one of another. Fortunately, this last doctrine can be 
amply and forcibly illustrated by the experience of every 
household. The immediate dependence of one household 
on many others, and of one community upon many others, 
has really become formidable during the last century, 
since every individual has become dependent on many 
other people— mostly strangers—for the most absolute 
necessaries of life. It is high time that a direct and vig- 
orous inculcation of the fundamental and indispensable 
social sentiments should be deliberately made a part of 
the discipline of every school and college in the country. 
There is not a religion, or a religious denomination, in 
the world which does not recognize these sentiments, 
or which objects to any of them; and religious differences 
should not be allowed to prevent the teaching of these 
primary principles to all the children in the land.” 


OP 
What the “ Foreigners” Read. 


The dedication of the Chatham Square library adds 
another building to New York’s educational equipment. 
Probably the value of the public library as an educational 
force was never brought out more forcibly than in the 
dedicatory address of Arthur E. Bostwick, of the New 
York Public library. The Chatham branch is lecated on 
the lower East Side in the midst of a distinctly foreign 
population, and so Mr. Bostwick’s remarks are peculiarly 
significant. 

“Since the organization of this library,” he said, “ we 
have had opportunities to observe that, unlike the people 
in the wealthier parts of the city, the population here 
rejects fiction to a large extent and chooses solid in- 
formation on science and other serious subjects. An in- 
tense thirst for knowledge is shown by the Hebrews, 
who make up the larger part.of the readers here. Last 
year this little library circulated 160,778 volumes. Some- 
times as many as a thousand volumes a day were taken 
out. The circulation of history, especially the civil and 
political history of the United States, exceeds that at 
any other branch of the library except that of the one at 
Seventh street and Avenue C. The books on English 
literature and philology come next in the demand.” 

The Chatham square branch is the second of the branch 
library buildings to be opened under the five-million dollar 
gift of Andrew Carnegie. It is a fine white stone build- 
ing, forming a marked contrast to the buildings around 
it. It has three stories, the front showing three large 
arched windows, and above a colonnade of six columns 
reaching to the cornice. On the first floor is the chil- 
dren’s reading room, and in it are the books and the 
plaster casts of classic sculpture given by Miss Susan 
Travers, in memory of her friend, Miss Emily Binsse, 
who was lost at sea. The second floor is for adult 
readers, as is also the third floor—where the general 
newspaper and magazine room is located. 


PN 


College Attendance. 


The Chicago Record-Herald has collected the latest 
attendance statistics from the sixty-five leading colleges 
in the country. Last year the total number of students 
in these colleges was 80,124. This year it is 83,164. 
According to these figures the institutions which show a 
decrease are Arizona university, Brown, Columbia, Den- 
ison, Drake, Manhattan, Minnesota, Nevada. South Da- 
kota, Washington, and Western Reserve. Final figures 
may change this list. ! 

Harvard is the one university with more than 4,000 
students. With 3,000 or more are California, Columbia, 


Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, and Yale. Between 
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two and three thousand are Chicago, College of the City 
of New York, Cornell, Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. In the 1,000 or more class are Armour 
institute, Drake, Iowa State college, Lewis institute, 
Iowa university, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Missouri, New York, Oberlin, Ohio, Princeton, Perdue, 
Stanford, Texas, and Washington. 


College Athletics. 


Pres. Carroll D. Wright, of Clark college, recently 
uttered some timely criticisms with reference to college 
athletics. He said that the annual athletic contests are 
an injustice to the institutions involved and should not 
be allowed. ‘‘ Only a chosen few have the attention and 
necessary training while the rest are not benefited in 
the least. A noted statistician shows that men who are 
trained for sports in college are apt to have heart trouble 
and in after life do not accomplish as much as those 
who do not go in for the sports. 

“Intercollegiate games area gambling institution pri- 
marily. This gambling will stop in time and the inter- 
collegiate games also. The pupils in any school should 
have the benefit of athletic contests and games, but 
these should be for the benefit of everybody, not a cer- 
tain few.” 


New Barnard Rules. 

The Undergraduate Self-Government Association, of 
Barnard and Teachers colleges, has formulated the fol- 
lowing rules for the college dormitory: 

All callers shall leave promptly at 10:30 p.m. 

Escorts shall not be entertained after 10:30 P.M. 

There should be quiet in the house after 10:30 P.M. 

Chaperons. (This by-law applies only to those under 
twenty-five years of age.) Nochaperon shall be required 
for dances given at Teachers college or at Barnard col- 
lege, provided patronesses are present. 

Chaperons shall be required for 

(a) All dances in the Columbia gymnasium. 

(b) The theater in the evening. 

(c) Visits to the drug store after 9:00 P.M. 

In all cases of evening entertainment the house mother 
must be consulted. 

The house mother must be notified whenever any girl 
expects to be out in the evening. 

It is understood that a vigorous protest is to be made 
by the young ladies. 

The statistics of Barnard college show a remarkable 
change in taste in the matter of electives during the 
past five years. Five years ago Latin was the most popu- 
lar elective, followed by French, Greek, mathematics, 
German, English, economics, history, and philosophy in 
that order. Now philosophy leads, with English, edu- 
cation, German, economics, history, Latin, French and 
Greek falling in line behind. 


What the Women Deans Want. 


A conference of the women deans of the leading 
Western colleges was held in Chicago on Nov. 4. The 
discussions brought out that the college girl is considered 
as socially neglected, and that she is in need of more 
social recreation. Fewer parties not chaperoned by the 
woman deans were recommended. The conference de- 
clared that the young women should live in “halls of 
residence,” and should be allowed to have self-govern- 
ment. The deans thought the term “dormitory” should 
pass out of use as being inexpressive of the true idea of 
these buildings. Halls of residence sounds better and 
should supersede the old and inadequate expression. 


Mathematics Conference. 


The first meeting of the Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland will be 
held at Teachers college on Nov. 28. Dr. David Eugene 
Smith, chairman of the committee on arrangements, has 
provided a mathematical exhibit in the educational 
museum of the college. The exhibit will be open to the 
public from Nov. 23 until Nov. 28. 
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Jersey School Bill Vetoed. 


Governor Murphy, of New Jersey, has vetoed the 
Miller act passed at the recent session of the legislature. 
The act provided that a school district might include 
two municipalities within its boundaries. The decision 
of the court of appeals forbade such a combination of 
school interests, so the governor apparently could not 
have done otherwise. 

The failure of this law is regarded as a great misfor- 
tune to the school system. It will necessitate separate 
government for a number of extremely small districts 
which will be unable to furnish proper educational facili- 
ties. This will prevent the consolidation of schools in 
the rural districts. 


Theodor Mommsen. 


Two of the world’s great historians have died within 
the brief space of a few weeks, Lecky and Mommsen. 
Prof. Theodor Mommsen was one of the world’s greatest 
scholars. As an investigator, teacher, and writer he held 
a pre-eminent position. He was born at Garding, in 
Schleswig, in 1817. He went to school in Altona, and 
later enrolled at the University of Kiel. After four 
years of archeological study in Italy he obtained a pro- 
fessorship at Leipzig which he lost again shortly after 
because of his championship of the liberal-aspirations of 
Young Germany in 1848. After teaching at Ziirick and 
Breslau, he went to Berlin university where for half a 
century he was a leading light and he helped as much as 
any man to bring that university to the front ranks. 

At Berlin he had charge of the Corpus of Latin in- 
scriptions. To scholars this is his greatest monument. 
He had begun to prepare for this work in 1843. In 1858 
he began his investigations of the dialects of Southern 
Italy, inscriptions on Roman stones, the Etruscan alpha- 
bets, and Switzerland during the Roman domination. 

The “ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum” was the work 
of twenty years. Five of the volumes represent Momm- 
sen’s personal and immediate editing; the rest were done 
by scholars trained by him, and who worked under his 
supervision. Every inscription in the thousands upon 
thousands in the volumes was taken down from the orig- 
inal stone or bronze or lead; and the minutest detail 
concerning it was verified. The forgeries, falsifications, 
and errors of the old scholars were thus swept away. 

The work which gave Mommsen his greatest renown 
was his “ History of Rome.” It began a new era in the 
methods of writing classical history. When three vol- 
umes had been issued, translations began to appear in 
Italian, English, French, Russian, Polish, and Spanish. 
His materials were gathered in the most painstaking 
manner, and they were put together with great vigor of 
imagination, and a freshness comparable to the best fic- 
tion. 

It is curious to note that the first work of the erudite 
scholar was a volume of verse. Taking books and essays 
together his printed output covers more than 1,000 vol- 
umes. Among his books were “Coins of the Romans,” 
“Roman Chronology,” “State Rights of Rome,” “Roman 
Researches,” and “ Digests,” a series of editions of late 
Latin historians and chronicles. 

Professor Mommsen was remakable in combining poli- 
tics and learning. His support of the movement of 
1848 has already been mentioned. In 1866 he openly 
deplored Prussia’s attack on Austria. He always took the 
side of France in the Franco-German disputes and con- 
tinually opposed Bismarck. At one time he was a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Landtag. At the age of eighty he 
sprang into the perennial conflict going on in Bohemia 
between Teuton and Slav. During the Boer war he 
attacked England in a way that hardly made for better 
feeling between Germany and the English. The ideal, 
which he lived up to, was that every man must specialize, 
but must not imprison himself within the narrow confines 
of his specialty. 

Emperor William expressed his sense of the great loss 
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caused by Professor Mommsen’s death in the following 
letter of condolence to the widow of the great scholar: 


The entire civilized world shares in your loss, since it loses 
in the deceased its greatest humanistic scholar, master of 
Roman historic research and the unexcelled organizer of sci- 
entific enterprises. What brought the departed particularly 
close to me was his investigation of the lines of the Roman 
camp. In grateful recognition I had some time ago ordered 
that a marble bust of the historian be prepared by an artist 
and set up at Saalburg. 


BPN 
The Fire Escape Problem. 


In the construction of school buildings one of the most 
important considerations for the architect is a satisfac- 
tory provision for exit in case of fire. Nothing that 
human skill and ingenuity can devise must be left un- 
done in order to insure the safety of the young lives 
within the school walls. The city'of New York has 
worked out this problem under conditions which are as 
difficult as have to be faced by any city. A writer in 
The Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine says of them: 

“The most perfect forms of stairs or fire escapes known 
to modern science are those adopted by the New York 
department of education for the safety of the children, 
made by building two or more brick vertical chambers 
from ten to twenty feet square, extending from the cel- 
lar to the roof, within which is contained a single or 
double staircase, according to the number of pupils which 
the stairs must accommodate in emptying the class-rooms 
rapidly and without confusion. Even on ordinary days 
this is done without any commotion, and the fire drills 
on their practice fire alarms show that the buildings can 
be entirely emptied inside of five minutes without any 
symptoms of panic. The doors opening to these fireproof 
staircases are automatic self-closing fireproof doors 
opening from the corridors and halls to the stairs, thus 
insuring the absolute safety of the fireproof chamber 
which contains them, and making them perfect as a 
means of exit. The stairways give egress directly to the 
streets, not to yards and courts, and have the doors open- 
ing to the sidewalks opening outward, so that there is 
never any impediment to prevent the stream of children 
emerging on the street in safety. 

“ This, then, is the ideal form of fire escape, and, re- 
duced to its simplest explanation, might be defined as ‘a 
staircase of easy gradient, constructed of uninflammable 
materials, inclosed in a hermetically closed chamber, and 
impervious to the action of fire from the outside.’ 

“Tt does not require any lengthy argument to explain 
the practicability of this form of escape as it is self-com- 
mendatory, inasmuch as it is not only a fire escape and an 
excellent fireproof staircase for everyday use, but, in case 
of fire, the occupants of the building can instantly pass 
into the staircase or landings, and there remain immune 
from personal injury. The smoke, which is likely to ex- 
ude thru or around the joints of the exit doors, will never 
be menacing if they are properly fitted, so that it is the 
best solution of the ‘Fire Escape Problem’ yet put into 
practice.” 


OPI 
Two Famous Women. 


America has, while this is being written, the presence 
of two notable women from Cambridge, England—Mrs. 
A. S. Lewis and Mrs. M. D. Gibson. These twin sisters, 
daughters of the librarian of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, made a caravan trip to the monastery on 
Mount Sinai in the Arabian desert, and discovered a 
Syriac manuscript of the four gospels which it is believed 
was written by some early Christian in Palestine not 
later than 150 A.D. 

The earliest manuscript found up to the present time 
was 160 A.D.; this is much earlier. The monks could 
read Greek but not Syriac, so that they put no value on 
the manuscript; these women had learned Syriac. They 
found a manuscript on “Holy Women,” written long 
ago; on examining it carefully they found that a previous 
writing on the parchment had been scoured off; (such a 
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manuscript is called a “ palimpsest.”) This their knowl- 


édge of Syriac told them was the Gospels. They photo- 
graphed the leaves, for the monks will not sell their 
manuscripts. 

These photographs were published in 1896, and they 
attracted the attention of scholars to these remarkable 
women. The University of Heidelberg last August con- 
ferred the degree of LL.D. upon each, the first women 
so honored; and so did St. Andrews college, in Edin- 
burgh. The Universjty of Halle, Wittenberg, gave Mrs. 
Lewis a Ph.D., only men having received it before. 

The two women have visited the Sinai monastery three 
times in all. This monastery was built before or about 
the time Jerusalem was taken by Titus; it was fortified 
by Justinian in the fifth century. They followed the 
route the Israelites probably took when they left Egypt. 
St. Catherine’s convent is on the side of the mountain, 
and entrance is only obtained by a rude elevator worked 
by the monks. 

Besides this the sisters bought some old manuscripts 
in Jaffa and they turned out to be leaves of an old copy, 
in Hebrew, of Ecclesiastes, written 200 B.C. 

The sisters lectured in Philadelphia and New York, 
and were listened to with profound interest; they will 
soon return to England. 

PIN 


Trade Schools. . 


It has been well said that “Time determines all 
things,” and time has evolved a solution which, tho but 
in its infancy, is destined to grow and be the most im- 
portant development in educational lines that the world 
has ever seen. I refer to the trade schools, says a writer 
in the November St. Nicholas. Locally we have some 
splendid examples—the Drexel institute, the Williamson 
Trade school, the manual training school, and others. 
But scattered all over the country are schools of this 
character, which undoubtedly will grow more rapidly than 
any educational institutions of the past. 

Within comparatively few years this lack of opportun- 
ity for proper training, making itself manifest, and find- 
ing the law of supply and demand in good working order, 
registered its want, and fortunately, the method of sup- 
ply was developed. This training is now being given by 
many institutions in this country, in shops equipped with 
the most modern tools and employing up-to-date meth- 
ods, and supervised by- instructors of marked ability and 
fully imbued with the importance and far-reaching bene- 
fits of their calling. The instruction is systematic and 
individual, and I feel fully justified in saying that a month 
of such training is of more value than a year’s time spent 
by a young man in a large shop, in which he is as likely 
to absorb error as truth. 

It has been said that a three years’ course in a trade 
school, in which an average of but a few hours a day 
are devoted to actual manual work, can in no way com- 
pare with three years’ time spent in actual work in a 
shop. I feel that this is a popular error. In shop work 
a man may spend months in repetition of the same task, 
to no ultimate advantage to the worker. Instead of his 
skill being quickened it is dulled. He very quickly ac- 
quires the skill which is unconscious in its operation, dnd, 
like the old lady with her knitting-needle, he can talk to 
a fellow-workman, or think and dream about far-distant 
places and matters, without in any way lessening the rate 
of production. In fact, sometimes his pace might be 
actually quickened by some mental emotion having an 
exciting effect upon his nervous organization, in the same 
way that the old lady, in chatting with her friends, will 
knit fast or slow in harmony with the dullness or anima- 
tion of the conversation. It is quite obvious that repe- 
titive routine work is not desirable for a young man of 
natural ambition and aptitude. In the trade school he 


escapes routine, but is instructed in the underlying prin- 
ciples of his work, and does enough manual labor to 
familiarize himself with the various tools required, and 
to prove the correctness of the theories in which he has 
been instructed. 
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The Busy World. 


The American money having reached Manila, the 
Philippine commission intend to keep it up at par, that 
is, equal to gold, and so have issued a proclamation that 
$2.30 in Mexican dollars will be needed to pay $1.00 in 
American dues. On Jan. 1, 1904, only American money 
will be received; the vast quantity of Mexican will be 
treated as foreign money. 


The accession of Turner’s beautiful water drawing 
called “ Devonport,” one of John Ruskin’s famous col- 
lection which was exhibited in London in 1900, at the 
Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard university, calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable gathering of art objects of edu- 
cational moment that Harvard has lately been bringing 
together. The Fogg is said to be unique among the 
world’s art museums, in that it receives treasures solely 
at their educational value. Such great institutions as 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Art Institute 
in Chicago necessarily accept pictures and statuary and 
other things that have historical and decorative as well 
as educational worth. The Fogg museum stands for an 
attempt to present to the students of the fine arts typi- 
cal work, whether original or in the form of reproduc- 
tions, of the highest importance. Its management has 
already come into possession of several of the most not- 
able art treasures in the country, including the original 
marble statue of “ Meleager,” belonging to the fourth 
century B. C., which is certainly far and away the most 
important piece among the few original examples of an- 
tique statuary in America; a number of paintings by 
Italian masters; and a very interesting collection of or- 
iginal works by Turner and by other English masters 
including Ruskin himself. The “ Devonport,” which is 
undoubtedly the most important of Turner’s water colors 
in the United States, is the gift of Mr. Charles Fairfax 
Murray, a well known collector and dealer in London 
who was at one time a pupil of Ruskin’s. 


Purification of Sewage Matter. 


The nature of the problem of purifying city sewage is 
one that is interestingly illustrated in experiments now 
going on at a new laboratory of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, which has recently been con- 
structed at the junction of the two main sewers of the 
city of Boston. Here in very modest quarters which 
suggest a shed rather than a school building, Prof. W. 
T. Sedgwick and his colleagues are engaged in the im- 
portant work of experimenting on the samples of city 
sewage with a view to discovering how best it can be 
purified. Their general plan of work relates to the cul- 
tivation of the so-called “good” microbes which can 
always be relied upon to destroy the evil microbes in im- 
pure water. And that is exactly the nature of the 
simplest of all forms of filtration, that of letting water 
settle thru sand. Most of us, probably, have always 
supposed that a sand filter had merely the effect of hold- 
ing back certain impurities which did not pass through; 
but that explanation is faulty. Every grain of sand, it 
is said, is normally covered with a few hundred thous- 
and or even millions of these kindly little microbes ready 
to dart forth on slightest provocation and do battle 
against the forces of disease and death. Just how to 
cultivate as many helpful microbes as possible on each 
grain of sand is one of the problems at which the tech- 
nology men are working. Sewage purification in fact 
becomes increasingly necessary as our cities grow in 
population, and immense sums of money have already 
been spent on such plants as that by which Chicago is 
turning its sewage into the Mississippi river. The re- 
sults of this new technology laboratory which is daily 
tapping the sewage of Boston, quietly comparing the re- 
sults of different methods of making it harmless to hu- 
manity, and systematically seeking a scientfic’ ucquaint- 
ance with the countless bacterial agents which nature 
has furnished and whose usefulness man has only lately 
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diseovered, bid fair to make it memorable among build- 
ings devoted to applied science. 


A Newly Discovered People. 


Prof. Carl Lumholtz, a collector of Indian antiquities 
for the American Museum of Natural History, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he has been to investigate 
the decorative art of a primitive and almost unknown 
people. This race was discovered, in a scientific sense, 
by Professor Lumholtz in a little valley in the southern 
end of the Northern Sierra Madre mountains of Mexico. 
Under the name of the Huichols these people had long 
been known to the Mexican government, but it had been 
able only to locate them. 

The Huichol tribe was found and partly subjugated in 
1723, when Mexico belonged to Spain. The people, 
however, never paid any taxes or held communication 
with the outside world. 

Professor Lumholtz visited the tribe and lived among 
them for some time. They had never been visited be- 
fore, due to their coldness towards strangers, the lack of 
anything of value among them, and to the enormous 
difficulty of getting to their sequestered valley, which is 
shut in by great mountain ranges. The valley is some 
forty miles long and twenty wide, and is inhabited by 
about 4,000 people. 

The tribe is probably in the same state of culture as 
the savage tribes found by the Spaniards at the time of 
the conquest. 

Their lack of contact with the whites is shown by the 
fact that they still use bows and arrows as weapons. 
The tribe leads a community life, every man having an 
equal amount of property, and the whole tribe being 
ruled by a number of chiefs. Their religion consists in 
the worship of the four elements,— earth, air, fire, and 
water. 

Their decorations are an expression of their religion, 
for each design is a prayer. Among the Huichols the 
double water gourd means a prayer for water. Figures 
of animals express appeals for protection as well as the 
adoration of the Deity to which the creatures belong. 
Flowers, like the plumes of birds, are prayers for rain 
and fire, and they are sacrificed to the god of fire. No 
flower is ever plucked without some pious intention. 

The designs of the Huichols are seldom made in stone, 
but are found most commonly on the wearing apparel, 
and may be woven embroidered or formed in bead work. 
The tribe is very artistic. It unconsciously turns out 
beautiful designs. There is a trace of Arabian influence 
in their art, which may be traced to the Spaniards who 
got it from the Moors. The trace is slight, however, 
and the main decorative work of the tribe came from the 
native talent in combinations. 
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Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an inflamed mucous 
membrane, is radically and permanently cured by Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 
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Notes of New Books, 











Books on the Conduct of Schools. 


Seeley’s A New School Management is a noteworthy book 
upon the subject, if for no other reason than that it is 
interesting to read, has a sincere, frank, pleasant literary 
quality, and goes to the mark every time. The author, 
who is professor of pedagogy in the New Jersey State 
Normal school at Trenton, discusses the general subject 
under such titles as, The Preparation of the Teacher, 
First Day at School, Classification of the School, Gov- 
ernment, Punishment, School Evils and School Virtues, 
Promotion, Mental Relations of Superintendent, Princi- 
pal and Teachers, School Interior, and School Exterior. 

The treatment is even broader than these titles indi- 
cate. There is a wide outlook, a keen insight, a sympa- 
thetic heart, and the structure of the book is excellent. 
Altogether, we have here a book that we must reckon 
with. The book has an errand in the world and goes 
about it. 

While addressed primarily to young teachers the work 
offers abundant food for thought to all teachers. The 
young teacher we have always with us. I confess to no 
greater annoyance in my professional work than the per- 
sistent reappearances of the criticism—‘“Oh! the teachers 
have all heard that before.” In fact, they have not all 
heard it. A great many, nearly a fifth of all our teach- 
ers, are new every year. Moreover, many times what is 
said has never been heard before. There are new things 
in this particular book. And, further, there are many 
things here that are old and true and that need to be 
heard over and over again. One reason why we are not 
yet a profession is because the standard principles are 
net sufficiently well and widely known. 

This book on school management is especially adapted 
to young teachers, and peculiarly to such teachers in 
small schools. But it is almost as valuable a book to in- 
experienced superintendents and principals who will not 
seriously err if they heed its counsels. A careful read- 
ing of it, especialiy with a circle of the younger teachers, 
would do any old superintendent, with a tendency to 
work in a rut, a world of good. The old superintendents 
are few, too few. School boards do not want the poorer 
ones, and the business world is always trying to get the 
brighter ones. No superintendent, who sees the mean- 
ing of such a book as this, full of vitality and spiritual- 
ity, is in any danger of becoming a really old man. 

Seeley’s School Management is likely to become speedily 
a standard book, used in teachers’ reading circles, and 
prescribed for teachers’ examinations. It will deserve 
its success. 

Hughes’s The Making of Citizens, A Study of Compara- 
tive Education, is easily one of the first great books that 
presents the modern thought in education. It is the 
work of a statesman who happens to be an educator, of 
a philosopher who is able also to be an «xecutive, of an 
idealist who can bring things to pass, both small and 
great. 

The work deals with Social Problems, School Systems 
in various Nations, Primary and Secondary Schools, 
Education of Defectives, and, in general, with the largest 
questions of education, considered at once as an individ- 
ual and as a social concern. There is surpassing intel- 
lectual strength in the handling of these themes. Give 
England a few dozen of such men, and the position, as 
well as the usefulness of education, will soon change 
vastly for the better. Let it not be supposed, however, 
that the book is insular and for Englishmen. It is for 
us, too, and for the world. Every school superintendent 
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ought to’read it. If he finds it too hard to read, let him 
take it for proven that he is not yet sufficiently equipped 
to be a successful and adequately useful schoo] superin- 
tendent. It is a book well worth studying. 

One who does study this treatise will find it often nec- 
essary to expand the argument, for the style is packed 
with thought, condensed, often epigrammatic. And 
there are many statistics, highly instructive to those 
who can comprehend them. 

Here, then, is a great book that, with others, is laying 
the foundation of the era to come, when we shall hear 
and experience the gospel of individual and social salva- 
tion by education. 

Gordy’s A Broader Elementary Education is a chal- 
lenge. Its treatment is that of philosophy applied to 
practical conditions. The argument is complex, too com- 
plex for restatement in a half column. Moreover, the 
premises themselves appear debatable. What is not de- 
batable is whether the book is worth reading. It certainly 
is. The questions on the text will facilitate its use in 
reading circles. 

The scholarship of this treatise is broad and thoro. 
Philosophy, psychology, history, biology, each and all 
have been forced to make their contributions to the argu- 
ment. With the fine idealism of the work I have the 
heartiest sympathy. With its propositions for the exten- 
sion, enrichment, and making practical all educational 
enterprises; with its view of the exceeding importance 
of elementary education; with its vision of an enlight- 
ened democracy, I am deeply impressed. That publish- 
ers should be ready to present this radical work goes to 
show how sincere is the movement to-day in America for 
a nobler and better education of our people, for the mar- 
ket for such a book is necessarily confined to those who 
have time to think and money to buy the book. I do 
not call A Broader Elementary Education an essential 
book. But Ido pronounce it, in my judgment, an im- 
portant, because a thought-compelling and enthusiastic 
book. Supt. WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 


In the Archievery of Samara by Henry Iliowizi, we have 
a semi-historic romance of Russian life, written from the 
Jewish standpoint. Moreover the writer is liberal in his 
views, but sufficiently severe when describing the cruelty 
and bigotry of the Russian church and state—it isnot neces- 
sary to discriminate between them, for they are practically 
one and the same. The archievery of Samara, a high dig- 
nitary in the church of Russia, is the central figure of the 
story, a sort of Prometheus inchains. The author has been 
an eye-witness of most of the incidents narrated in the 
romance. In the midst of the scenes he describes, he has 
suffered. Isaieff stands for the type of the forced convert 
to the Russian church, doomed to live a double life. The 
story is one of intense interest. (Henry T. Coates & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. ) 


Happy Days 
When Friends Say ‘‘ How Well You Look.’’ 


What happy days are those when all our friends say 
‘* How well you look.’’ 

We can bring those days by a little care in the selection 
of food just as this young man did. 

‘*T had suffered from dyspepsia for three years and last 
summer was so bad I was unable to attend school,’’ he says: 
‘*I was very thin and my appetite at times was poor while 
again it was craving. I was dizzy and my food always used 
to ferment instead of digesting. Crossness, unhappiness, and 
nervousness were very prominent symptoms. 

‘Late in the summer I went to visit a sister and there I 
saw and used Grape-Nuts. I had heard of this famous food 
before but never was interested enough to try it, for I 
never knew how really good it was. But when I came home 
we used Grape-Nuts in our household all the time and I 
soon began to note changes in my health, I improved steadily 
and am now strong and well in every way and am back at 
school able to get my lessons with ease and pleasure and can 
remember them too, for the improvement in my mental 
power is very noticeable and I get good marks in my studies 
which always seemed difficult before. 

‘‘T have no more of the bad symptoms given above but 
feel fine and strong and happy and it is mighty pleasant to 
hear my friends say: ‘How well you look.’’’ Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each —_ for a copy of the famous little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellvilie,’’ 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Superintendent Emerson, of Buffalo, 
was re-elected on November 3 by a ma- 
jority of 9,189. This was the largest re- 
—— by any candidate for office in the 
city. 


The salaries of the teachers in the high 
schools of Providence, R. I., have been 
fixed at not exceeding the following rates 
per annum: 

One principal for each school, $2,500; 
one first assistant for each school, $1,600 
for first year, $1,700 for second year, 
$1,800 for third and su 
For each second assistant $1,300 for first 
year, $1,400 for second year, $1,500 for 
third and subsequent years. For each 
third assistant $1,000 for first year, $1,100 
for second year, $1,200 for third and sub- 
sequent years. For each fourth assistant 
$600 for first year, $700 for second year, 
$800 for third year, and $900 for fourth 
and subsequent years, 


The officers of the New York Council 
of Superintendents for the ensuing year 
are: President, Elmer S. Redman, Hor- 
nellsville. vice-president, Clinton S. 
Marsh, Auburn; secretary and treasurer, 
F. J. Sagendorph, Hudson. 


The new officers of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents 
are: President, Charles E. Tilton, Bangor, 
Me. ; vice-president, T. W. Harris, Keene, 
N. H.; secretary and treasurer, Frank E. 
Parlin, Quincy, Mass. 


The teachers of Columbus have formed 
a lodge of the Order of Pestalozzi. The 
order desires to better the conditions 
which confront teachers, to obtain longer 
terms of school, the elevation of the pro- 
fession, to provide lectures, secure a sen- 
timent for higher salaries, and to regulate 
tenure of position. Nearly all the teach- 
ers of the Columbus schools have joined 
the order, as well as many from the sur- 
rounding country. 


The press of Omaha, Neb., is criticis- 
ing the school board for its indulging in 
politics. At the recent party primaries 
so it is stated, the school janitors an 
other school board employes were ordered 
to ‘‘hustle’’ for one of the parties. 


Prof. John A. Brashear has resigned 
the chancellorship of the Western uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He will con- 
tinue to hold the — until his suc- 
cessor is appointed. 


Public games of basket ball by teams 
of young women have been forbidden by 
the faculty of the Indiana State Normal 
school at Terre Haute. 

President Parsons says: ‘‘ Basketball 
as a game for girls is very proper, help- 
ful, and stimulating, but playing by 
young women of different colleges in 
public does not bring the best results.’’ 


The Middlesex, Mass., County Teach- 
ers’ Association has elected the following 
officers: President, Allen L. Bacheller, 
Lowell; secretary, J. Lewis ee 
Malden; vice-presidents, Charles E. 
Howe, Wakefield; A. J. Pitman, Marl- 
boro; James W. Applebee, Newton; B. 
W. Drake, Waltham; R. W. Corlew, 
Wayland. 


Statistics show that Andrew Carnegie 

given over $800,000 for libraries in 

the state of Indiana. The amounts range 
from $10,000 to $75,000 


That Swiss manufacturers are able to 
compete with the laces, ribbons, cotton, 
silks, watches, and clocks of other Eu- 
ropean countries, they owe primarily to 
the industrial schools of their country. 
These schools have left their mark upon 
the industries of the country inno uncer- 
tain manner. 


_ Dr. W. W. Cottingham has been super- 
intendent of the public schools in Easton, 


Penn., for fifty years. A banquet was 
given in his honor on October 29. 


The trustees of the William M. Rice 
institute for the advancement of litera- 
ture, science, and art, have decided to 
begin work on-the ins‘itution near Hous- 
ton, Texas. They feel assured of having 
the money for the school within a short 
time. 

The site is within the limits of Houston 
and consists of six and a half acres. 
The endowment will probably reach $5,- 


uent years. 000,000 


Prof. W. F. Durand has been appointed 
acting director of Sibley college to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the late 
P.of. R. H. Thurston. Professor Durand 
is professor of marine engineering and 
principal of the graduate school of ma- 
rine engineering and naval architecture 
at Sibley college. He was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval academy in 1880 
and in 1888 received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Lafayette university. 


Campbell college, an institution for the 
higher education of negroes, near Jack- 
son, Miss., has been destroyed by fire. 
This is the second n educational in- 
stitution burned in that locality during 
the past year. 


The following are the officers of the 
Denver, Col., Teachers’ Club for the en- 
suing year: President, Dr. A. J. Flynn; 
vice-president, Dr. R. W. Strong; secre- 
tary, Miss Cristobel Campbell; treasurer, 
Fred Dick. 


On Nov. 2 an explosion occurred in the 
chemical laboratory of the St. Cloud, 
Minn., Normal school. The windows 
were blown out, and a panic among the 
students ensued. The instructor in charge 
of the class was injured avout the head 
and face, and a student will probably lose 
his eyesight. 


The Illinois State Normal school, at 
Normal, is having trouble over its model 
school. A taxpayer of the town has pe- 
titioned the court to direct the school 
board to dissolve the arrangement by 
which students in the Normal school are 
permitted to teach in the public schools. 


The kindergarten of the Burns school, 
Chicago, has been closed owing to lack 
of teachers. 


Among the subjects to be presented to 
the Mississippi legislature by State Su- 
perintendent Whitfield are the establish- 
ment of a normal school for white 
teachers, better salaries for county su- 
perintendents, an extension of the school 
term, vocai music, and special training in 
agriculture. 


The students at Vassar college have 
voted to abandon a ball, the most impor- 
tant social event of the year, a play and 
other social events, and to apply the 
money thus saved to the endowment 
fund. This fund is being raised to meet 
the requirements of Jonn D. Rockefeller, 
who has offered to double every dollar 
contributed before next June, up to 
$70,000. The fund now amounts to 


There has been something approach- 
ing a popular outburst in Philadelphia, 
about overworked school children. Su- 
perintendent Brooks has stated that he 
favors a study hour in the public schools. 
This he considers necessary to obviate too 
much home study. 


Two water colors by Dr. Elisha Kent 
Kane, the first American to explore the 
Arctic circle, have been Coenen to the 
Kane public school in Philadelphia. They 
were painted in 1854 during the expedi- 
tion that discovered traces of Sir John 
Franklin's ill-starred trip. 


“Michigan, my Michigan.” 


State Superintendent Fall, of Michigan, 
has issued his annual report which con- 
tains some interesting statistics. 

In 1849 the state university had seven 
professors and eighty-four students. To- 
day it has 262 members in its faculty and 
4,000 students. In 1853, the pupils of 
school age numbered 118,282; in 1902 
there were 738,134. At that time there 
were no high schools, there are now 552. 

Michigan has 7,204 districts with 8,104 
school-houses. The number of teachers 
employed last year was 16,252, the total 
wages paid them was $4,997,758. The 
average monthly wages for male teachers 
in ungraded schools was $29.45; in graded 
schools $84.76; for female teachers in un- 
graded schools $26.99, and in graded 
schools, $45.94. The total sum spent for 
education in the state was $10,266,827. 


New York at the St. Louis - 
Exposition. 


De Lancey M. Ellis, director of educa- 
tion for the state of New York to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, described 
before the recent meeting of the New 
York Staté Council of School Superin- 
tendents the preparations for St. Louis. 
He said in part: 

‘‘In the very heart of the group of 
buildings forming the home of the Expo- 
sition stands the Palace of Education, 
erected at a cost of $375,000, and cover- 
ing seven acres of ground. It is com- 
pleted and ready for the installation of 
exhibits. Architects of note say that 
this building is one of the most beautiful 
on the grounds. 

‘‘The Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Commission of the State of New York 
have appropriated $20,000 for a state 
educational exhibit. With this amount 
of money it is expected to bear practi- 
cally the total cost of such exhibit. The 
only expense which need be incurred by 
any locality which participates in the 
exhibit will be that involved in actual 
preparation of material. Thestate pays 
all expenses of transportation, installa- 
tion and csre of exhibit at St. Louis. 
Howard J. Rogers, chief of department 
of education, has assigned the state 2,187 
square feet of floor space, admirably 
located, facing the main entrance. 
Illinois adjoins us on the east, Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania are across the 
aisle, and the city of St. Louis and State 
of Missouri are across another aisle on 
the west. 

‘‘The arrangement in harmony with 
the officia! classification is by grades. All 
kindergarten work will be installed to- 
gether; the work of the elementary 
grades will be arranged grade by grade; 
the work of the high schools wil) be kept 
together, grade by grade; the work of 
schools for the professional training of 
teachers, technical schools, extension 
schools, schools for defectives and for the 
Indian will be separately located, and 
graded as far as possibl . All work re- 
ceived from a certain locality wil] be 
bound by itself, and source and its scope 
will be clearly indicated. 

‘‘The space at our dis 1, 2,187 
square feet, has been divided into 100 
units. By the term unit I mean a space 
the height of the wall, which in most 
instances will be 15 feet, and the width 
of a wall cabinet, 2 feet 9inches. These 
wall cabinets will be used thruout our 
exhibit, and will each contain 33 cards, 
22x28 inches. The hanging surface ina 
unit, therefore, including both the wall 
and the wall cabinet, is 164 square feet, 
141 square feet of which is under glass. 
Underneath the cabinet will be counters 
and shelves, upon which volumes of 
written work and portfolios will be dis- 
played. To properly exhibit the work 
of any single city in this state in its en 
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tirety would take not less than four or 
five units of space. It takes but little 
arithmetic to indicate how many units 
would be necessary to put up a state 
educational exhibit along these lines. 
The 100 units available have been divided, 
upon recommendation of the advisory 
committee, into the following subdi- 
visions: 


Administrative - - - 8 units 
Kindergarten - - - aes 
Elementary grades ee wae 
High schools and academies mt 
Training of teachers - - ds 
Collegesand universities - - 10 ‘“‘ 
Industrial and trade schools ia 


Business and commercial schools 4 “4 


Education of the Indian - 2 

Defectives - - - eR 
Summer schools’ - - - Shedd 
Extension schools - - “ o- = 
Fine arts - - a te 


‘The plan which we hope to carry out 
is for the several localities to furnish an 
exhibit thoroly illustrating the work in 
certain grades and subjects, this to in- 
clude class exercises by means of written 
work, the course of study intelligently 
set forth, photographs of class-rooms 
with pupils at work, and a thoro exhibit 
of the particular work which that local- 
ity undertakes to demonstrate. The ex- 
hibits from the several localities will 
then be s» welded as to form a complete 
picture of a course of study, each part of 
which is done in some locality of the state, 
and all of which can, if attempted, be ac- 
complished in the state at large.’’ 


Secondary Education Confer- 
ence. 


The conference on secondary education 
held at Northwestern university on Oct. 
23-31, in honor of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of Herbert F. Fisk as principal of 
Northwestern academy, was an interest- 
ing occasion. A largenumber of valuable 
addresses were delivered. One subject 
which received general attention was 
athletics, nearly all the speakers con- 
demning the present system in unmeas- 
ured terms. 

Among the thoughts ‘brought out on 
general topics were the following: 

‘‘The public high school is secondary 
not to the university but to the graded 
school. It provides a supplementary ed- 
ucation to the common schools.”’ 

‘In the high school Latin and Greek 
should give way to the study of modern 
languages, and business systems should 
be taught.”’ 

‘‘In order that the high school might 
fulfill all the requirements of a r 
man’s college, the course should be 
changed from four to six years.”’ 

An address of particular interest was 
that by State Representative Henry 
Sherman Boutell, who on ag that some 
system be devised whereby the public 
schools should be the training scheols for 
citizens and citizenship. To accomplish 
this result he submitted the following 
tentative course of study: First year— 
City council and its committees; scrutin 
of ordinances and general study of muni- 
cipal conditions. Second year—County 
government, penal and charitable insti- 
tutions, justice courts, and jury system. 
Third year—State government and the 
duties of officials. Fourth year—Na- 
tional government in its various branches. 
HIGH SCHOOL AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Prof. Frederick E. Bolton, of the de- 
partment of education of the University 
of Iowa, said the duty of the high school 
was to give physical education. ‘‘The 
high school must be a promoter of phys- 
ical health,’’ he said. ‘‘This will de- 


mand a careful adjustment of the amount 
of physical and mental work which each 
individual pupil can best undertake. All 
must be helped to find, and be induced 
to take, proper precautions and sufficient 
t~aining to secure ease, economy, and 
giace of movement. 


‘‘The high school of the present is 
leagues away from this. Athletic train 
a ype only for the few who do not 
n it and is carried out on the race- 
horse plan. Thus a few are over-trained 
for the amusement of others. Physical 
culture must be provided for all. Gym- 
nasiums must be equipped and all given 
an opportunity.’’ 

COLLEGE LIFE CRITICISED. 

At the last session Prin. Henry L. 
Boltwood, of Evanston township high 
school, severely criticised college life 
from almost every standpoint and at- 
— fraternities and athletics. He 
said: 

‘The hazing, the mischief, the betting 
in athletics, the use of unscrupulous 
means to secure good marks or to keep 
on athletic teams, the dishonest men 
whose chief merit is their proficiency in 
athletics, are lowering the standards of 
the preparatory school. 

‘*What others call meanness, ras- 
cality, and cowardly brutality college 
men call fun. 

*‘College athletics is one of the special 
features of college life that injures the 
school. The glory of the athlete has 
dimmed the glory of the scholar. Brawn 
is superior to brain in winning renown 
for college and individual.’’ 

Prof. Amos W. Patton, of Northwest- 
ern university, presented resolutions 
eulogizing Dr. Fiske. They referred to 
his long and efficient service as an educa- 
tor and expressed the hope that he would 
have many more years of usefulness. 


Chicago Teachers’ Examination. 


The Chicago board of education is to 
hold examinations on Nov. 27 and 28 for 
certificates as principals of elementary 
schools, teachers in high schools, teachers 
of kindergartens, sewing, cooking, man- 
ual training and physical culture in ele- 
mentary schools, horticulture in the pa- 
rental school, military tactics and gym- 
nastics in the parental school, and family 
instructors and assistant family instruc- 
tors in the parental school. 

The examinations will be held at the 
South Division high school beginning at 
8:30 A. M. Candidates for examination 
are notified that the requirements have 
been changed since the last examination 
as follows: 

For teachers in elementary schools, the 
paper in science now includes the ele- 
ments of biology, physics, and chemistry. 

For teachers in kindergartens the 
paper in science is omitted. 

For teachers of cooking, the papers in 
music, drawing and science are omitted, 

For teachers of sewing the papers in 
music and science are omitted. 

For teachers of physical culture the 
papers in drawing and science are 
omitted. 

For teachers of manual training in ele- 
mentary schools the papers in music and 
geography are omitted. 


The Odebolt Plan of Promotions. 


The schools of Odebolt, lowa, have made 
steady progress under Supt. Thomas B. 
Hutton. Kindergartens and manual train- 
ng have won favor with the people. The 
present system of grading is particularly 
noteworthy. It has been in use for three 
years, and is known as the ‘‘two course 
system.’’ Superintendent Hutton is en- 
thusiastic as to its results. In his latest 
report, he makes the following points for 
the system. The promotions at the close 
of this year were divided into five kinds, 
“| ne tions, wh i 

. Regular promotions, where pupils 
were anand to the next higher grade 
in the same course. 

2. Transfer promotions, where pupils 
were promoted to the next higher grade, 
and transferred to the other course. 

8. Retarded transfer promotion, where 
a pupil was promo from the nine 
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year course to sucha point inthe six year 
course that will give him either a three 
or six months’ review, but allow him to 
be as far advanced within two years as 
if he had had a regular promotion. 

4, Advance transfer promotion, in case 
a pupil was promoted from the nine year 
course to such a point in the six year 
course, which is three months in advance 
of where he was at time of transfer. 
(Only exceptional cases. ) 

_5. Retarded transfer half-year promo- 
tion, where a pupil was transferred from 
the six year course to the nine year 
course, causing him to spend the first 
half of the year on review and the last 
half on advance work. 

These resulted in thirty-one different 
means of promotion, thus giving ample 
opportunity for each pupil to be placed 
in the e most suited to his condition. 
It is again a pleasing fact, in comparing 
the number of pupils in each course for 
the beginning of next year, that 49 per 
cent. of them will be in the six year 
course and 51 per cent. in the nine year 
course. This equal division resulted by 
the teachers and superintendent havin; 
in - only the individual needs of eac 
pupil. 





Recent Deaths. 


Dr. James M. Milne, formerly principal 
of the Oneonta (N. Y.) normal school 
and later of the law firm of Sallon, Duff: 
& Milne, of New York city, died sud- 
denly on Nov. 5. He was responding to 
a toast at a banquet in Waterville in con- 
nection with the dedication of the 
Masonic Temple, when he was stricken 
by heart failure. 

Dr. Milne was born in Scotland,”but 
came to this country early in life. He 
was graduated from Rochester univer- 
sity, and studied later at Heidelberg and 
Colgate universities, receiving the de- 
gree of Ph.D. from the latter. He 
served for three years as principal of the 
academic department and for twelve 
years as instructor of Latin and Greek 
at the Cortland, N. Y., normal school. 
He was principal of the Oneonta normal 
for nine years. 

Dr. Milne was president of the New 
York State Educational Association and 
held the same position in the normal sec- 
tion of the N. E. A. 

In 1901 he was admitted to the bar, 

where he was extremely successful. He 
was the author of ‘‘ An English Gram- 
mar’”’ and was a frequent contributor to 
educational and other journals. 
{Frank A. Burns, a teacher in the sixth 
primary grade of P. S. No. 31, in Green- 
point, fell dead at his desk on November 
2 while about to dismiss his pupils. Mr. 
Burns received his appointment as a 
teacher on October 31, and had begun his 
duties on the very day of his death, 
greatly elated at the prospect. The cor- 
oner decided that death had resulted 
from to heart failure, caused by over-ex- 
citement. 

Frederick W. Smedley, director of the 
child study department of the Chicago 
board of education, died on October 26. 

Denison M. Easton, an old Brooklyn 
teacher, died on November 3. 

Alanson J. Fox, of Detroit, Mich., died 
on October 29. He was a trustee of the 
University of Rochester, Vassar college, 
and Kalamazoo college, and president of 
the board of trustees of Rochester Theo- 
logical seminary. 

Prof. H. Chester Crouch, of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering at 
the University of Colorado, died on Oct. 
29. He went to Colorado last year from 
Cornell university. 

Daniel Meany, a member of the Athol, 
Mass., high school football team, died on 
October 31 as the result of injuries re- 
ceived during a contest. 
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Metropolitan District. 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held at the 
‘* St. Denis ’’ on Saturday evening, Nov. 
- an a —— by 

esiden inley, of Cit - 
Edward M. Ghapaill. ii 


President Finley, of City college, has 
arranged for one address each week be- 
fore the students by leading men in 
science, theology, literature, and public 
and commercial life. The general public 
will be admitted to these talks. The 
speakers so far engaged are Bishop Pot- 
ter; Professor Giddings, of Columbia; 
Pres. William H. Baldwin, Jr., of the 
Long Island railroad; President Lederle, 
of the board of health; the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbot, Robert Ogden, Prof. M. 
J. Pupin, William Barclay Parsons, Dr. 
Felix Adler, Robert Shaw, and Hamilton 
W. Mabie. 


Plans have been filed by C. B. J. 
Snyder, architect of the board of educa- 
tion, for a new four-story school to be 
erected in the block west of Madison 
avenue, between 127th and 128th streets. 
It is to be 142 feet front and sixty-one 
feet —- with facades of brick, lime- 
stone, and terra cotta, and will cost $135,- 
000. It will be known as P. S. No. 24. 


Chairman Adams, of the committee on 
buildings, has presented a report show- 
ing the number of new sittings which 
will be furnished by new buildings and 
additions now under way and by con- 
tracts to be let before December 31. In 
all, 84,185 sittings are to be provided. 
Sittings now under way are: Manhattan, 
18,050; Bronx, 9,710; Brooklyn, 21,175; 
Queens, 7,300, and Richmond, 1,700; to- 
tal, 57,935. Sittings for which contracts 
will be let at once: Manhattan, 12,900; 
Bronx, 4,000; Brooklyn, 5,400; Queens, 
3,100, and Richmond, 800; total, 26,200. 


Eugene Labarse, of the University of 
Paris, has been appointed tutor in French 
at the College of the City of New York. 


The appellate division has handed down 
its decision in the case of Margaret B. 
Murphy versus the board of education. 
The decision establishes the right of the 
board to adopt by-laws, authorizing the 
deduction of a stated portion of a teacher’s 
salary for unexcused absence. The court 
holds that as such power is expressly 
conferred upon the board by the charter, 
and as a teacher is an employe and not 
- ‘ee the decision of the board is 

nal. 


A somewhat romantic incident found 
its way into the last meeting of the board 
of education. Upon the recommendation 
of Dr. Maxwell, Mrs. Eleanor Dubreuil 
was permitted to continue teaching in 
the public schools, altho she had disre- 
garded the by-law forbidding teachers to 
marry and continue in the system. Mrs. 
Dubreuil, as Eleanor Ward, served as a 
teacher in P. S. No. 56. On June 23 last 
she was married, her husband dying the 
same day. Last month Mrs. Dubreuil 
notified the authorities of her marriage, 
requesting that she be allowed to con- 
tinue in the service under her present 
name. This the board agreed to. 


The board of education has approved a 
resolution requesting the sinking fund 
commissioners to authorize the lease of 
the premises, 418-424 East Sixty-eighth 
street, Manhattan, as a central supply 
depository for a period of five years, at 
$6,000 a year. 


The board of education has approved 
new school. sites, aggregating an esti- 
mated expenditure of $1,015,000. 


The allotment of the state superintend- 
a = New York city for libraries is 
,»530. 


The following appointments to local 
school boards has been announced: John 
J. Walsh, District 4; Edmund H. Hamil- 
ton, 19; J. C. Langbein, 25; Baruch Mil- 
ler and Edward C. Jackson, 39; John T. 
McKechnie, 40. 


Principals have been appointed to the 
following schools: Lizzie 1. Dowling, P. 
S. No. 54, Brooklyn; Bernard J. Devlin, 
P. S. No. 18, Bronx; John K. Clark, P. 
S. No. 26, Manhattan; Melvin Hix, P. S. 
No. 31, Queens. 


Chancellor MacCracken, of New York 
university, in his annual report shows 
that the total enrollmentis 2,004. This is 
an increase of fifty-four over last year. 
He said that $3,250,000 is needed for the 
immediate needs of the university. Of 
this sum, $750,000 is required for the 
medical school buildings, and a similar 
sum for the endowment fund. Onemill- 
ion dollars is necessary to pay off the 
debt of the university, while among the 
remaining needs of the university are 
new buildings for the veterinary college 
and the school of applied science. 

Continuiug, he said: 

‘* At University Heights we are obliged 
this month, for the first time, to imitate 
the public schools of the city by putting 
one or two of our classes upon half time 
in one or two branches. 

‘‘The university policy for our under- 
graduate college seems well settled. It 
maintains the traditional four years’ 
course, with liberty to the best students 
to combine with the fourth year the first 
year of a professional school.’’ 


The seventy-ninth annual exhibition of 
the National Academy of Design will be 
held in the galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street, from Jan. 2. to Jan. 30. Ex- 
hibits will be received on Dec. 14, 15, and 
16. The only exhibits eligible are origi- 
nal works in oil, pastel, or sculpture, by 
living artists, and which have never be- 
fore been publicly exhibited in the city 
of New York or Brooklyn. Experienc 
workmen will be employed in handling, 
and all proper care will be taken to in- 
sure the safety of the works of art sub- 
mitted. No accepted work can be with- 
drawn before the close of the exhibition. 


At the last meeting of the board of 
trustees, of Columbia university, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan and John Stewart Kennedy 
were elected members. Gifts to the 
amount of 40,500 were announced for the 
fund toward the purchase of South Field. 
Two thousand dollars was also received 
from the estate of the late Edward A. 
Darling, formerly superintendent of 
grounds and ae at the university. 
Half of the sum will be used for the foun- 
dation of the Edward A. Darling prize in 
engineering, and half to erect a marble 
drinking fountain in the library as a me- 
— to his wife, Edith Pennington Dar- 
ing. 

The General Theological seminary has 
entered into an agreement with Colum- 
bia jae” f whereby the dean of the 
seminary will have a seat in the univer- 
sity council. Students of the seminary 
will be allowed to take university courses 
without tuition fee. Candidates for the 
higher degrees at Columbia may complete 
the requirements for two minor subjects 
at the seminary in the fields of Oriental 
languages, New Testament study, Greek, 
ethics, philosophy of religion or church 
history. 

Miss Maria L. Spinning, who taught 
for forty years in the Morton street pub- 
lic school at Newark, N. J., has been re- 
tired on half pay under the new law. 


The schools of Newark, N. J., have 
not used spelling books during the past 


seven years. But recent events have led 
the superintendent to decide to introduce 
them again. Over 10,000 spellers have 
been ordered and these will be distributed 
among the grammar schools. 


Games for New York Schools. 


The teachers of physical training in 
elementary schools held a meeting, on 
November 5, to arrange games most 
suitable for school children. In the city 
schools it is difficult to find a game 
adapted to the space at hand and which 
engages the activity of many children at 


once. 

Dr. Gulick, director of physical culture 
for New York, announced that he had 
corresponded with every large city in the 
world, with a view of getting the vari- 
ous methods of developing the condition 
of school children. He stated that as 
soon as he heard from the leading school 
authorities abroad he would arrange a 
schedule of exercises that would become 
a permanent fixture at all the schools in 
New York. 

The games that have been most popular 
in New York are ‘‘Three Deep’’ and 
‘‘ Center Ball.’’ The former can_be 
played by any number of children. The 
players are grouped in two circles, one 
within the other, while one player known 
as ‘‘it’’ and a ‘‘chaser ”’ remain on 
the outside of the outer circle. 

‘‘It’’ is chased by the boy selected as 
‘* chaser,’’ and can only save himself by 
springing behind a member of the outer 
ring and shouting ‘‘three deep.”” ‘‘It’”’ 
then takes the _— of the boy in the 
outer circle, while the one immediately in 
front of him in the inner, becomes the 
‘chaser ’’ and tries to catch the former 
‘‘chaser,’’ who .has now become ‘‘it.’’ 
The game increases in speed and interest 
as one after another of the ring men 
have been ousted and required to take 
their places as ‘‘chasers’’ and ‘‘it’s.’’ 

Every boy participating in the game 
comes in for his share of the sport, and 


ed the uncertainties of where ‘‘it’’ is goin 


to stop andcry ‘‘three deep’’ keeps eac 
player on the lookout all the time. 

‘‘Center ball’? promises to be ex- 
tremely popular in the public schools. In 
playing the gamea circle of twenty to 
thirty boys is formed, while a single boy 
takes his position in the center of the 
ring. A basket ball is passed from one 
member of the ring to another with ra- 
pidity, and the boy in the center must 
touch the ball as it is passed around. 
When he succeeds in this, the player in 
whose hands it was last passed becomes 
center, and the center takes his place in 
the circle. 

‘¢Club or ball hustle,’’ is another good 
developer of muscular skill. A line of 
boys is formed. Any number can play, 
the size of the team being limited only by 
the floor space. The line stands in a 
——— position with the hands resting 
on the knees. The head of the line takes 
a ‘‘ medicine ball,’’ levels it between his 
legs to the boy behind, and it is then passed 
under this human archway to the end 
boy of the line, who upon receiving the 
ball rushes forward and becomes the 
head. Sometimes a boy in the rear will 
vault one boy after another until he 
reaches the head of the line. The back 
and arm muscles in this game are given 
excellent exercise, and the rapid chang- 
ing of position gives plenty of leg and 
foot work. 

Among the girls and younger pupils 
the game which isin the greatest favor is 
called ‘‘circus rope.’’ The players are 
arranged around in a circle, while one 
lies on a mat in the center and twirls a 
long rope around the floor. A rubber 
ball is attached to the end of the rope. 
As the rope sweeps around, describing a 
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circle, the other players must skip over 
it. The one failing to leap the rope be- 
comes ‘‘it,’’ and relieves the one on the 
mat and twirls the rope until another is 
entrapped. This exercise develops agility 
to a great extent. 


Return to the Rod. 


_ Corporal punishment has been the sub- 
ject of a careful investigation by the 
principals of New York city for the past 
year. As a result of the work done, a 
report has been submitted to the board 
of education, asking for the abolition of 
the rule prohibiting corporal punishment. 

The first step in the investigation was 
the sending to every principal of a boys’ 
school the following list of questions: 

1. What _ cent. of pupils are in need 
of other discipline than is at present 
afforded? - 

2. Do you advise the use of some form 
of corporal punishment? 

3. What per cent. of children in your 
school are frequent truants? 

4, How many children have been com- 
mitted to the truant school since Septem- 
ber, 1903? 

5. How many have been returned re- 
formed? _ 

6. How many children have been 
arrested by the police since September 8, 
1903? 

_7. What per cent. of the principal’s 
time is occupied with cases of discipline 
and truancy? 

8. Any other information that may be 
of interest. 

Two hundred and sixty-nine schools 

were represented in the replies, covering 
175,000 pupils. But twelve replies re- 
ported that the present regulations were 
sufficient. The reports showed that over 
6,700 pupils were not amenable to the 
present forms of discipline. Over 2,700 
habitual truants were reported. From 
September, 1902, to May, 1903, 185 chil- 
dren were sent totruant schools; twenty- 
five of these were returned as reformed. 
During the same period the police arrest- 
ed 409 pupils. 
_ A committee of principals has exam- 
ined the collected data and submitted the 
following report at the last meeting of 
the board of education: 

As a general rule, teachers are disin- 
clined to take the initiative in matters 
which ultimately require the sanction of 
their _Superiors. There are, however, 
occasions, of which the present is an ex- 
ample, when silence would argue a lack 
of interest and of loyalty, and an expres- 
sion of opinion becomes a duty. 

The subject of discipline, which, in our 
opinion, is of the most vital importance 
to the welfare of our public school system, 
calls most urgently for a modification of 
the laws governing it; for it is our belief, 

on observation and experience ex- 
tending over a number of years, that the 
means at our command for disciplining 
the unruly pupils of our publicschools are 
inadequate. 

We, therefore, beg leave to submit: 

We are in accord with the general 
spirit of the laws governing punishments 
of refractory pupils; at the same time, 
we must confess that there are children 
in our public schools upon whom the pre- 
vailing method of discipline has not the 
corrective influence it is intended to have. 

II. We feel justified in recommending 
for these pupils sterner measures for the 
following reasons: 

1. Every child, no matter how perverse 
he is, has the right to demand of us, as 
the chief element of his future welfare, 
that we trainhim to a wholesome respect 
for law. Training implies power to en- 
force obedience. 

2. The child’s right is our duty, from 
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which we are not absolved by the mere 
plea of sentiment. 

8. Aside from other considerations, the 
aim for which discipline has been insti- 
tuted must determine the nature of the 

unitive measures that should be adopted. 

f the above holds true, and the ordinary 
method of discipline is found inadequate, 
other means should be substituted that 
will realize the aim. 

4. It is unjust repeatedly to subject 
the well-behaved children to the contam- 
inating influences of one or two of their 
classmates; for each act of disobedience 
or of unseemly behavior leaves its im- 
press upon the minds and characters of 
the youthful observers of it. The orderly 
children have certain rights which the 
disorderly should be taught to respect. 

5. The unruly children of the class, 
taking advantage of the limitations upon 
the powers of the teachers, waste the 
time of the other pupils. make class man- 
agement a difficult task, and, in many 
instances, conduct themselves toward 
teachers in a manner that would not be 
tolerated outside of a public school build- 
ing. 

III. The present means for disciplining 
refractory pupils are inadequate. Deten- 
tion for thirty minutes is not a sufficient 
deterrent, and suspension is a form of 
punishment, of which principals, for va- 
rious reasons, are very reluctant to avail 
themselves. 

IV. We would, therefore, respectfully 
recommend: 

That any pupil, who, upon trial by the 
proper authorities, is es eo unamena- 
ble to the prevailing method of discipline, 
shall thereafter be deemed subject to 
corporal punishment, to be administered 
by the principal or by some teacher desig- 
nated by him. 

In regard to truancy it is our experi- 
ence that the past operation of the law 
has been ineffective, and that under it 
the evil has increased rather than dimin- 
ished. 

A very small proportion of the truants 
are committed to the truant school, and 
of those very few are reformed. The 
small proportion of committals has left 
many cases wholly unchecked, and these 
have, by example, so infected others 
that the number of truants is constantly 
increasing. The period of restraint is 
generally less than that during which the 
habit of truancy was being acquired, and 
this has proved insufficient to prevent a 
—. Moreover, the mere recruiting 
of the ranks of truancy from those who 
are not strong enough to withstand temp- 
tation is not the final or worst result. 
Familiarized with the unpunished viola- 
tion of one law, the truants in our schools 
too often become violators of others, 
finally appearing at the bar of the crimi- 
nal court. 

The correction of truancy in cases where 
the substitution of other interests fails 
to operate demands: 

First.—The prompt removal of the cul- 
prit from his environment of temptation 
and association before the habit shall 
have become fixed by months or years of 
exercise. 

Second.—His retention in the truant 
school for a period long enough to effect a 
thoro change of habit. 

Third.—A discipline while under re- 
straint sufficiently rigorous to make him 
hesitate, if afterw: tempted, to take 
the risk of a second committal. 

There are, however, many cases of 
truancy for which the responsibility 
rests, not so much upon the child as upon 
the parents, by reason of connivance or 
neglect. For these some means of pun- 
ishment which can and will be inflicted 
upon the parents is required. 

Up to the present time these require- 
ments have not been provided. The in- 
vestigation of cases reported to the at- 
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tendance officers often remains unclosed 
for days or even weeks. A truant is com- 
mitted only after long continued viola- 
tions of the law, and then by a process 
usually consuming much time, during 
which the truancy continues. 

To remedy these defects we submit: 

1. That a sufficient number of attend- 
ance officers should be provided to admit 
of the prompt investigation of every case 
reported. 

2. That the entire magisterial powers 
in cases of truancy should be lodged with 
the district superintendents, who should 
have power: To commit for a hearing on 
charges by the principal or other person; 
to commit after a hearing with or with- 
out parental consent; to compel the at- 
tendance of parents at hearings; to fine 
parents who neglect their duties under 
the law. But the minimum fine should 
be less than at present. 

8. That permanent provision should be 
made for the accommodation of 1,500 
truants; and that the existing institu- 
tions of correction should be used as a 
temporary resource to supply the present 
or future deficiencies. 


Calling a Halt. 


The Women Principals’ Association has 
submitted to the board of education the 
following protest against the policy of 
consolidating departments in various 
schools: 

Whereas, It is claimed that the policy 
of consolidation in our schools secures 
continuity of supervision during the en- 
tire school life of the child, and is also in 
the interest of economy; and 

Whereas, Continuity of supervision is 
not secured by consolidation, because, 
where an assistant principal is appointed, 
it is the custom to place the lower grades 
of the school in her charge, practically 
restoring in a most obnoxious form the 
old division of primary and grammar 
schools and 

Whereas, The enormous schools, which 
have lately been established, tend to 
crush individuality of character in the 
children and destroy that sense of per- 
sonal responsibility so important to the 
highest development; and 

Whereas, It is a false economy to save 
a few dollars at the expense of the proper 
care of the children; and 

Whereas, Each head of department 
virtually does the work of a primary prin- 
cipal, and should have the responsibility 
and the salary of such a principal; and 

Whereas, the small amount of money 
saved by consolidation is an insignificant 
consideration in comparison to the loss 
to the children of responsible supervision 
by a carefully selected principal; there- 

ore, 

Resolved, That we urge the board of 
education to refrain from further consol- 
idation of the schools now existing, and 
to establish a limit to the number of 
classes which may be presided over by 
one principal. 





Frederick S. Oliver, of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 

and service in alleviating women’s 
pains. Shall take much pleasure in 
recommending them in various nerve 
and inflammatory pains. Druggists sell 
them, usually charging twenty-five cents 
& dozen, Camping and outing parties 
will do wisely by including a few dozens 
in the medical outfit. 
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age DURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS on 

yO Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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Books # # 
on Education 


The Psychology of Child 


Development 


By Irvine Kinc. 280pp., 12mo., cloth; net, $1.00; 
postpaid, $1.12. 








The Place of Industries in 
Elementary Education 
By KATHARINE ELIZABETH Dopp. 208pp., 12mo, 
cloth; net, $1.00, postpaid, $1.10. 
Studies in Logical Theory | 


Edited by JoHN DEWEY, with the co-operation of 
members and fellows of the Department of Phil- 
osophy. xiv+300pp. 8vo., cloth; net, $2.50, post- 
paid, $2.62, 


School and Society 


4 or DeweEY. 130pp., 12mo., cloth; postpaid, 





The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 





Prospect Fill 
School For Girls 


Situated in the heart of the most beautiful and 
healthful section of New England, at the junction of direct 
routes from Chicago to Boston and from New York to 
the White Mountains. 

The individual attention given to each pupil has for 
its aim the highest mental and physical development of 
every girl in the school. 

Graduate, elective, and college preparatory courses 
provided. 

Extensive grounds. Golf, tennis, and basket ball. 

Well equipped gymnasium. 36th year. Illustrated 
circular on request. 

The principal refers by permission to— 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. John G. Nicolay, Washington, D.C. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, New York. 

Prof. C. S. Pennell, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. E. W. Champney, New York. 

Frau Marie F. Kapp, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 





Miss Caroline R. Clark, M.A., Principal 
Greenfield, Mass. 





Drawing Helps for All Grades 


» ®» Books x a 





a Easy Drawings for the Geography 
ass 


Contains 204 simple drawings that can be reproduced on the 
blackboard. Opposite each plate of illustrations is a lesson in 
geography which may be used in connection with it. There is a 
complete index and all necessary directions. 95 pages - 30c. 


Augsburg’s Easy Things to Draw 


A collection of 203 drawings made in the simplest possible way, 
that even the teacher without any traiiing in drawing can repro- 
duce them. They are designed to furnish the teacher material to 
illustrate lessons in plants, animals, natural history, geography, 


history; in primary classes for object lessons. - - c. 
Hintz’s Blackboard Sketching 
By W. Bertha Hintz, of the Chicago Normal School. The 


author is well known as a teacher of and lecturer on drawing, 
who has helped thousands of teachers to learn the art. The book 
is practical and suggestive. It aims to teach the teacher how to 
draw—giving her a power in her school work that always proves 
valuable in instruction and discipline. Size, 8}x6? inches. 53 
pages. 12full-page plates. - - - - - - 30c. 


Hull’s Drawing Book 


The immense popularity of Hull’s Drawing Sheets has made it 
desirable that they should be put into a more permanent form. 
Hull’s Drawing Book contains 64 pages with several hundred 
designs, pictures of drawings; also paper folding and cutting. 25c. 


Hull’s Drawing Sheets 

which have been so popular, consist of 180 designs, on sheets that 
may be handed to the pupils. They are excellent for busy work. 
With full instruction for using. - 15c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 





» » Stencils » » 





Blackboard Stencils are popular for school-room use because 
they enable the teacher, without any skill in drawing, to place 
upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautiful and accurate 
designs; they cost very little and can be used repeatedly; with 
their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in Geography, History, 
Language, Botany, Natural History, Literature, Penmanship; 
they are of great value in beautifying the school-room. 

Following are some of the subjects illustrated by our seven 
hundred designs. A complete list, with numbers for ordering 
and directions for use, will be sent free. See also the offer at the 
foot of this page. 


Five Cent Stencils 


Price, 5c. each; 6 for 25c.; 20 or more at 
30 per cent. discount. 


18x24 inches, 


Domestic Animals Nationalities 





Insects 
Wild Animals Miscellaneous Flowers 
Plants and Trees Fish Portraits 
Birds and Fowl Fruit Patriotic 
Ten Cent Stencils 
24x30 inches. Price, 10c. each; 3 or more at 7c. each; 
16 for $1.00. 
Seogregtical Maps Rolls of Honor Botanical 
Maps of States Borders payeenegicel 
Groups of States Calendars Penmanship 
Historical Maps 





One sample five-cent stencil, one ten-cent stencil, and complete 


order list, 
Ten Cents 


East Ninth Street, New York 
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Sound!) 
Constable Ka, 


Carpetings. 
Specially designed one-piece Carpets in 
Scotch Axminster, 
English Hand-tufted, 
French Aubusson and Savonnerie. 


Designs prepared by our own artists for 
whole carpets to suit any space 
or style of furnishing. 


Foreign and Domestic Piece Carpets 
of the best known makes. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Finest quality in unusual sizes and colorings. 


Mounted Animal-Skin Rugs. 


Broadooay A 1 9th és. 


NEW YORK 





Indiana Notes. 


The state board of health has ordered 
that teachers afflicted with tuberculosis 
must not be re-employed. 


One of the oldest and most successful 
teachers in Shelby county is Landy Bran- 
son, of Rays Crossing. He has taught in 
that county continuously for thirty-seven 
years, but expects to retire after the 
present term. 


The (Indianapolis board of health has 
authorized the school principals to accept 
the certificate of any reputable physician 
as to whether the physical condition of a 
child will permit of vaccination. 


The reports of the state board of tru- 
ancy for the last school year show that 
thru the efforts of 110 truant officers, 
23,267 children were brought into school. 
This was accomplished at a cost of $1.69 
for each child. Clothing and books were 
furnished 8,618 children to enable them 
to enter school. 


The department of public instruction 
has sent out a bulletin to teachers in re- 
gard to visiting schools and taking anin- 
terest in the affairs of the community. 
It reads as follows: 

**One of the best means of showing a 
teacher his own errors and of giving him 
new ideas and inspiration is that of visit- 
ing other schools. Teachers should visit 
some good school, under the direction of 
the county superintendent. This should 
be done early, so that the pupils may 
have advantage of the inspiration and 
help he may get. Both the teacher in 
charge and the visiting teacher should 
enter earnestly into the spirit of the work 
and discuss freely and honestly all im- 

rtant questions that may arise. The 

ollowing points should be considered by 
the visiting teacher: the program, the 
assignments, methods in recitation, plans 
of lessons, discipline, decorations, ven- 
tilation, cleanliness of room children, 
appearance of teacher, and any other 
ints that ought to be discussed. 

‘* After the day’s work is done the two 
teachers would do well to discuss the 
work thoroly and frankly. Remember 
that none are perfect, and if our neigh- 
bors are able to see some of our mistakes 
and are willing to assist us by pointing 
them out we should — thereby. The 
greatest teachers who have ever lived 
were the most anxious to benefit by cri- 





ticism and suggestions from others; in- 
deed it is a mark of true greatness to de- 
sire to know one’s faults. 

‘* No teacher should expect toteach ina 
community and live outside of it. Pat- 
rons and p"1pils are entitled to the teach- 
er’s interest and this cannot be given 
fully when the teacher boards five or six 
miles away from the school which he 
teaches. Boys andgirlsare inspired by a 
visit from the teacher to their homes, 
and the teacher is better able to teach 
the children for having known the chil- 
dren in their homes. The ‘ Parents’ Day’ 
will be one occasion on which all patrons 
may assemble to see what their children 
have done. May we not have more such 
days? And may we not expect more vis- 
its from the teachers to the children’s 
homes?’’ 


Russian E.ducational Budget. 


The amount spent in Russia for popular 
education 1s not at all encouraging. 
The budget for higher education also 
leaves much to be desired. Only one 
er the one at Moscow, is well 
supported, receiving $700,000 a year. 
The University of St. Petersburg re- 
ceives only about $430,000. In all other 
places the revenues are under $275,000, 
and some are less than $200,000 as at 
Varsovie, Tomsk, and Yourieff. Compare 
with this the university budgets of other 
countries. Berlin university receives 
more than $800,000; the University of 
Lund in Sweden, $960,000; that of Paris 
nearly $1,200,000; Harvard, $1,620,000. 

According to Public Opinion Russia has 
a population nearly three times that of 
France, yet the former expends only 
half what the latter does for educational 


purposes. With her 130,000,000 inhabi- 
tants Russia spends scarcely $4,000,000 
on primary instruction. rance with 


40,000,000 inhabitants spends about $30, - 
000,000 a year for the same purpose. In 
Russia the state expends for primary in- 
struction three cents a year per capita, 
while France pays eighty cents, that 
is, twenty-four times the amount Russia 
is willing to allow. 





Literary Notes. 


St. Nicholas, for thirty years the best 
of children’s magazines, will be more en- 
tertaining and better than ever in 1904. 
There will be stories by B. L. Farjeon, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart, Bertha Runkle, 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, Joaquin Miller, 
Gabrielle E. Jackson, Elliott Flower, 


fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SnypDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 





whole year. That’s why it 
lasts so, It wears as thin 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 





To The Great Northwest. - 

Only $30.00 Chicago to Butte, Helena 
and many other Montana points. Only 
$30.50 Chicago to Spokane and many 
other points in Eastern Washington, 
Eastern Oregon and Northern Idaho. 
Only $33 Chicago to many North Pacific 
Coast points. Choice of routes via 
Omaha or via St. Paul by the Chicago. 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Better 
write to-day for folders. W. S. Howell, 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, 
New York city. 


Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
igi every day until November 30, 


Grace MacGowan Cooke, Frank R. Stock- 190 


ton, Albert Bigelow Paine, Julian Ralph, 
Laura E. Richards, Tudor Jenks, Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka, Margaret Vandergrift, 
Howard Pyle, Charles F. Lummis, and 
other well-known writers. 


Interesting articles, all of which will | co} 


be illustrated, will tell of Japanese ath- 
letics, some queer mail carriers, signs of 
old London, children in the White House, 
the Emperor Hadrian’s wall, a day with 
Hudson Maxim, how some animals sleep, 
secret alphabets, diving for pearls, and 
historic dwarfs. 





$38, Chicago to San Francisce, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific Coast points. $30 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction and many other points in Utah, 
orado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tourist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder W. S. 
Howell, 381 Broadway, New York. 
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BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. M: tongue has 
been actually as green as grass, my breath havin 
a bad odor. o weeks ago a friend recommended 
Cascarets and after using them I can willingly an 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. 
therefore let you know that I shall recommend 
them to any one suffering from such troubles.” 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 


Best For 
The Bowels 









vey WORK WHILE 108 sit 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never eaken or Gripe, 10c, 25¢, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 506 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh St., New York 















The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance, and Cuisine of Exceptional 
Excellence are Characteristic of this Ho- 
tel, and have Secured and Retained for it 
a Patronage of the Highest Order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 














Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of eriginal teeth a 
speciaity. Established 1868: Appointment» 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


Artistic Furnishings 


For SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ Rooms, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


Alice MN. Kellogg, 


No. 114 E. Twenty-Tarrp §8t., New York Crrty. 














Take Time 





(ONY ' and we will 

s.\\ Shia Deaut 

‘eB fu) gold 
watch 





an assorte oR v9 
j or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 88c. a 1b. 
§ COUPONS, which can be ex- 
8 changed for many Magnifi- 
4 cent Premiums, given with 
every 25c. worth of Tea, Coffee, 
Baking Powder, Spices and 
Extracts, Send today for our Premium 

ist, prices and directions. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
Box 290, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 














The Century for 1904 promises agre at 
wealth of reading and pictures. Perhaps 
most notable of all the features of the 
volume will be Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
‘The Youth of Washington,’’ told in the 
form of an autobiography. Then there 
will be a series of articles on ‘‘ Italian 
Villas and their Gardens,’’ 4 Edith 
Wharton, and illustrated by Maxfield 
Parrish. Ernest Thompson Seton has 
wo some new papers, ‘‘ Fable and 

oodmyth.’’ The important Thackeray 
letters have already commenced. Ray 
Stannard Baker, Jacob A. Riis. and Dr. 
James M. Buckley will contribute -spe- 
cial articles. The fiction of the volume 


will be tremendously strong. The artists || 


whose work will appear in The Century 
for 1904 include the best of the day. 


D. Appleton & Company have ready 
‘‘The Alphabet of Rhetoric,’’ by Rossi- 
ter Johnson, intended as a ‘‘familiar 
companion for all that care to speak and 
write correctly.’ 


In ‘‘The Gentle Reader’’ there is to 
be found an example of subtle humor 
such as seldom appears in the literature 
of our time. Itis a sly, insinuating, al- 
most furtive humor of the type that dis- 
tils in solitude, and comes appropriately 
from the study of a Cambridge Unitarian 
minister. The book is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and its author 
is Rev. S. M. Crothers, D. D. 





Winter Excursion Tickets on Sale. 


The Southern Railway announces Win- 
ter Excursion Tickets now on sale to the 
health and pleasure resorts of the South, 
where the Tourist or Invalid may avoid 
the rigors of Northern winter, enjoying 
the perpetual comforts of a Southern 
climate. 

The service offered by the Southern 
Railway is of the very highest class, and 
it reaches all the principal Resorts of 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Mexicv, and the Pacific 
Coast. Through Pullman Drawing-room, 
Sleeping Cars, and Dining Car service 
on all through trains. rite for de- 
scriptive matter of the Resorts reached 
by this great Railway System. New 
York Offices 271 and. 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 


Low Rates West and Northwest. 


Every day until November 30, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will 
sell one-way tickets Chicago to many 
— on the Pacific Coast for $33. Never 

fore have there been such opportunities 
for success as are presented in the West 
to-day. It is worth your while to write 
for folders giving complete information. 
W.S. Howell, general Eastern agent, 381 
Broadway, New York city. 


An English Author Wrote: 


‘‘No shade, no shine, no fruit, no flowers 
noleaves, —November!’’ 
would add no freedom from catarrh, 
which is so aggravated during this month 
that it becomes constantly troublesome. 
There is abundant proof that catarrh is a 
constitutional disease. It is related to 
scrofula and consumption, being one of 
the wasting diseases. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla has shown that what is capable of 
eradicating scrofula, completely cures 
catarrh and taken in time prevents con- 
sumption. We cannot see how any suf- 
ferer can put off taking this medicine, 
in view of the widely published record of 
its radical and permanent cures. ‘t is 
undoubtedly America’s Greatest Medicine 
for America’s Greatest Disease.— 
Catarrh. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mz8. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SY: has been used for 
OVER F. FEARS b; ae ¥ MOTHERS 
for THEIR OHILDREN WHILE TRRTHING, WITH 
PER T SUCOESS. It SOOTH the CB 
S the GU all PAIN, CU 8 


$s ee 8, ALLAYS 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
CEA. Sold wy a 

Be sure to ask for “ 


D every pert of the world 
ow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take ocother kind. Twenty-five cents a 


ttle. 


ManyAmericans.| 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


AUT 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 

diseases, and 
(7 2 








has stood the test 
of years ; no 
other bas, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to b 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
S Dr. L, Sayre 

. yy saidto a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient): ‘ As you ladies will use t . 
lrecommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of 
of the Fag ag = geen Cpe bottle. Res 
six months, usin every day. ‘ 
POUDRE SUBTILE removes superfinous 
aair without injury to the skin. ‘ 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Drageiete and tio Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada, and Europe. 80 
found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and 
other Fancy Goods Dealers. &®@~Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. 81,060 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 


ENNEN’S 









BORATED 
TALCUM 


4 ———— é 
Get Mennen’s (the original), 
Sample free. 





mailed 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Ghe Derby 
Anniversary 


Calendar. (Perpetual). 


The records of over 6,000 noteworthy 
events, anniversaries, and birthdays in 
American History, —arranged chronolog- 
ically with a convenient reference to the 
sources of the Information. 


November 15. 


Frederick William A, Steuben, soldier, born. 
e prepared a manual of tactics for and re- 
organized the patriot army. 


Nathaniel Chipman, jurist and statesman, born. 
Conspicuous in the early history of Vermont. 


Messrs. Mason and Dixon arrived from England 
to survey Pennsylvania and Maryland boundary. 


James Carnahan, clergyman and educator, born. 
President of Princeton College. 


Articles of confederation adopted by Congress 


Richard Henry Dana (lst) poet and essayist, born. 
Editor of the North A: erican Review. 


George Croghan, soldier, born. : 
Served in the War of 1812 and with Mexico. 


. Thurlow Weed, journalist and politician, born. 
Founder of the Albany Evening Journal. 


Solomon Foot, senator, born. 
A! prominent representative of Vermont. 


Peter H. Burnett, first state governor of Cal., 
born. 


1730. 


1752. 


1775. 


1777. 
1787. 


1791. 


1802. 
1807. 
1807. 


= 


James H. Hammond, statesman, born. 
Governor of South Carolina. 


Michael H. Simpson, manuf. and inventor, born, 
Invented. a valuable machine for cleaning woo] 


Edgar L. Davenport, actor, born. 
The greatest “ Brutus” of his time. 


William F. Durfee, engineer and inventor,"sborn, 
A pioneer in the steel industry in United States, 


Saturn’s dusky ring discovered. 
William O. Thompson, educator, born. 
President of Ohio University. 


1809. 
1816. 
1833. 
1850. 
1855. 


A reward given if you finda single error in 
over 6,000 dates. 


Pocket edition bound in cloth. Price, 5@c. 





James T. White 6 Co., Publishers 
7 East 16th St., New York. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 








municating with advertisers. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wish‘ng Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

583 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn Seen | ee Som 0. Roorwext, Manager. 


f A S TERN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
ASCIICY  MissE.F. FOSTER, Mer. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


troduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Eeateores, nee pee Assistants, Tutors 























esse De) ent of Instruction; Recommends chools to Parents. Call 
ore —_ 1s. OUNG-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
% nion Square, New York. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapef St., Albany, N. Y. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, “sc: 


Is well known for its Prompt and Efficient Service to School Boards and Teacher. 
Year-Book sent free upon application. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Established 1889. Fourteenth year under the same manager. Has supplied 
hundreds of teachers with good positions. Positions are now coming in for September, 
1903. Teachers should send at once for our new manual circular, ‘‘ How to Increase 
Your Salary.” If you are a graduate with some experience don’t waste time teaching 
for a small . This Bureau received dozens of calls for teachers at good salaries 
last year which it could not supply. Begin now. : 

H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York 











The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATE- 
RIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent en application 


NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 





THE ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO.|: 


manufactures all the material needed in the Kindergarten schools, and is in a good 
position to give schools the best prices together with the best possible service. 
For Primary schools we have Number, Sentence, and Word Builders, together 


with aids for counting, adding, subtracting—all of which occupy and interest the 
pupil. 
ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CoO., zi 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIs and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of books on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
September number a ns ony neal 10, 25 cents. Orders taken now 
for set, in paper or cloth, November 1. mplete set, 10 volumes, 
paper, $2.00, postpaid. Complete set, 3 velumes, cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


Milwaukee 








E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


Everything Needed in the Laboratory 
Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 


PENGERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadwav, New York. 








Translations 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vols. 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and $1.00. 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 


: Book I. Hason each page, interlinear 
translation, teraz translation, and 
every word completely parsed. $1.50. 


Completely Scanned and Parsed Ae- 
neid, Book I. $1.50. Ready A ugust,1g00. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers, 
31-33-35 West 15th Street, N. Y. City 
'!| Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


e Dr. Edward Pick was for 

many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of-improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
e put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of a good memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 


Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 
E. L. KELLocG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


WE PUBLISH 


a large line of Books and Aids for Teachers, We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of ali publishers 
st teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address E. L. 
KELLOGG & CO., #1 Hast 9th Street, New York ; or 266 
Wabash Ave, Ohicago, 116 Summer St., Roston. Send 
all subscriptions to the New York office. 
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